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Mice. 


War Against 


The American farmer knows little of the 
trouble with devastating animals of various sorts 
from which certain other parts of the world 
suffer. He has, it is true, his share of insect 
pests, and in the West the gophers are often 
nothing less than a calamity. But no ravaging 
animal, it is safe to say, has ever yet made agri- 
culture impossible in whole sections of America, 
as has been the case with rabbits in Australia 
and field- and wood-mice in Europe. 

In France the mice plague has often ruined 
whole districts.‘ Inthe department of the Aube, 
in 1893, the fiéld-mice were estimated to be pres- 
ent to the number of twenty to twenty-five 
thousand to the acre. 
and grass crops. 

In the fifteenth century, 
Burgundy were excommunicated and cursed by 
the Bishop of Autun, in the hope that they would 
go to some other country where the people were 
not so pious; but they did not go, and produced 
a famine with their ravages. In the year 10 
of the Republic the Institute of France issued a 
voluminous report on the subject of the mice, but 
the report killed no more of them than the 
excommunication had. 

The European field-mouse is a little creature 
from twelve to fourteen centimetres, or a trifle 
more than four inches long, from tip of nose to 
tail. Each one consumes from twenty to thirty 
grams of grain per day ; so that the total destruc- 
tion by twenty thousand of these creatures is 
something formidable. 

At the present day, however, a means of com- 
bating these pests has been found which is 
more efficacious than excommunications or official 
reports. In 1893 a French chemist, M. Jean 
Danysz, observed that the field-mice in one par- 
ticular spot in the department of Seine-et-Marne 
were dying of some epidemic. He examined 
many of the dead mice, and succeeded in obtain- 
ing the microbe or bacillus of the disease which 
had carried them off. 

This bacillus he propagated and experimented 
with. He found that it was extremely destructive 
to all sorts of rodents, though harmless to men 
and farm animals. 

When a sufficient number of bacilli for the 
purpose had been accumulated, Monsieur Danysz 
proceeded to the Aube, where field-mice were 
most destructive, and trapping a number of the 
creatures he inoculated them with the microbes 
and liberated them. The result was, that within 
fifteen days the ground was' literally covered with 
dead mice. Apparently a clean sweep had been 
made of them. 

In other parts of France the same process has 
been gone through with. Whole departments 
have been cleared of the pests, and no harm has 
been inflicted on any other form of life. 

House-mice and rats are subject to the disease, 
which is propagated in this manner, and they 
have been artificially attacked by it where such 
an attack has been safe. 

The germs of the disease have been carried to 
Russia, where spermophiles, of the same genus 
as our Western gophers, are a pest, and these 
animals have been inoculated and have died 
from the disease in great numbers. Similarly 
successful experiments have been made with 
rodent pests in Algeria, Tunis and Annam. In 
the last-named country the creatures operated 
upon have been bats, which swarmed in great 
numbers, and had made public Catholic worship 
almost impossible by their ravages upon chapels 
which are not protected with glass. 

There seems to be no reason why the gophers, 
prairiedogs and other rodent nuisances of our 
Western plains and prairies should not be warred 
upon, wherever it is necessary, by means of this 
bacillus. 





Frozen Waves. 


In temperate regions the conditions under 
which ponds and lakes freeze over at the begin- 
ning of winter are all favorable to the forming 
of smooth ice. The cold is most inteyse in the 
perfectly still nights of that season when ice is 
first formed. Again, the water freezes at a higher 
temperature when smooth than when disturbed. 
The consequence is that the ice on our lakes is 
smooth. Such is not everywhere the case. In 
Siberia the first freezing cold often comes attended 
by violent winds. Mr. Price notes some of the 
strange results. 

Remarkable features of Lake Baikal are the 
marvellous transparency of its waters and the 
ee with which it freezes when winter sets 
in @ appearance of the ice on the lake 
depends entirely on the weather at the time when 
the water congealed. If the surface was then 
much agitated, the ice will present a broken 
appearance like waves, plainly, showing how 
sudden and irresistible was the icy grasp of the 
Siberian winter. I am informed that along the 
coast the curious phenomenon has often been 
noticed of frozen waves, the curl of the water 
and even the foam being plainly distinguishable 
inthe mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


EW C HECKER MAGAZINE. For specimen 
copy address L. M. STEARNS, Derry Depot, N. H. 


Williston Seminary, EastHamrron, Mass. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. New 
laboratories with electrical plant. All pandings heated 


by steam. Fall term opens September 10. 
Address REV. GALLAGHER, Principal. 
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crushed fruit. A sample mailed for only 
12e. Agents wanted at once. ress 
Essex Specialty Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
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From one to four 
inches without 
detection by us- 
ing our Patent 
Insoles. Light, 
durable and soft. 

Can be worn in 
Send 
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COLLEGE, 1 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Circular free. OUpen in Summer. 


BAY STATE 


Paper and Bill Holder. 
Small size for letters, bills, ete., 
15c. post-free. Large size for 
papers, pkgs.,etc., 20c. post-free. 
(To be placed over letter-boxes.) 
Agents Wanted. Large Commission. 
C. L. Razoux, 446 Tremont 8t., Boston. 


CRANK 
BICYCLE PUMP. 


The novelty of 1896 is a 
little wonder, only four 
inches long,can be carried 
in tool bag or vest pocket. 
A child can operate it. Sent 
on receipt of price, $2.50. 
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“Minute 
“Tapioca. 


No More Soaking of Tapioca. 














No More Hard, Soggy Lumps. 








Minute Tapioca requires no soaking, 
is equal to double the amount of any other 
tapioca, is cheaper than any other and is 


Absolutely Pure. 


& COMPANY, YOUR GROCER KEEPSIT. ORDER IT. 
23 Mercer St., N. Y., Send tous for Sample package and book 
Sales Agents. of recipes free. 
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A. T. THOMPSON & CO., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, 
Importers and Manufacturers. 
LADIES! 
ot Do you launder your husbands’ linen ? 
A, j Send for FREE SAMPLE of 
a . s . 
\\\ae/F | Imperial Starch Finish, 
‘ It prevents blistering, cracking 
and breaking of the linen, is ab- 
~~ solutely harmless, makes trons 
inte run smoothly and enables you to 
woe S obtain the finest 
= Laundry Finish at Home. 
Sample sufficient for two starchings. 
25-CENT BOX WILL LAST FOUR MONTHS. 
ad BAKER & at pe Broad Street, Boston. 
5 WE KEEP 7 
* 
iP H 
i Paper Hangings 
to sell, in fact this has been our 
business for 40 years....... 
§ Do You Need to Buy 
‘ 3 
aper Mangings 
If so, we have business with you. : 
Our stock is carefully selected from 5 
the best American and Foreign manu- 5 
factories and offers the greatest variety § 
of patterns and the choicest styles that & 
we have ever known. b 
Before buying call and examine our 
‘oods. 
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We enn Please you in Price, q 
as well as in Goods. : 
2 JERE. A. DENNETT, 
23 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. #2 
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Ice Cream 
At Home 


Can be produced of the finest quality in about Four Minutes 
and at one-half the cost of Confectioners’ by using 


White 
The Improved Mountain 


Freezer 


A copy of ** Frozen DAINTIES,’’ by Mrs. Lincoln, Author of 

Boston Cook Book, giving directions for making fifty varieties of 

frozen delicacies, mailed free.—Send your name and address. 
THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 


NASHUA, N. H. 
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A home surrounded by a good lawn is likes 
setin pure gold. Our Lawn Seed is the res of 
years of experience. It is a correct blending ¢ of only 
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1v clvet aay n Quickly. 1 at. 
enougivfor 3800 8: 1 pk. enough for 2.500 


eq. Feet, $1.25; ty: oneuah for 10,0008q. feet, $4.00. 
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how'to make and care for lawns, free. Our illus- 
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State —" and Free ver 
and with it to those who mention this 
of the following selections for lic., or 
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New Red Flow 1 pkt. Wacpnecths ‘ar- 
nation. ( 2)1pkt Climbing ‘Cucumber, Ornamental 
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Does your Food Digest ? 


DYSPEPSIA, 


If not, you must be suffering 





CONSTIPATION, 
PALPITATION or WEAKNESS. 


-° THAYER’S °- 


Tri-Ferment Compound 


WILL CURE YOU. 


It is capable of digesting all kinds of food, and therefore not only affords immediate 
relief, but completely removes the cause. Its composition is that of the Gastric Juice, 
the Digestive Fluid of the Stomach. Each dose possesses a certain digestive power, 
and is always uniform, 

Prepared in the form of POWDER and TABLETS. 
Price of POWDER, per ounce, or TABLETS, per hundred, 50 Cents. 


All Druggists keep it or will get it for you; if not, we will mail it on receipt of price. 


HENRY THAYER & CO., = Cambridgeport, Mass. ¢ 
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The 1896 Models are Beauties. j 
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: Perfect in Wanted. ¢ 

Construction. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


EVERETT CYCLE COMPANY, 
EVERETT, MASS. 3 




















HEALTH, STRENGTH, 
anD AGOOD APPETITE 


will be enjoyed by those who drink 
THE GENUINE 
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You get it. 
It feeds and strengthens the 
The nervous system and quenches 
most delicious thirst as nothing else can. 
of all beverages. 





YOUR DRUGGIST OR YOUR GROCER. 
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THE VENTRILOQUIST. 


By Miss M. G. McClelland. 





In Seven Chapters.—Chapter VII. 


| of an orator. 


Briscoe before the colored people. 
Mysteries cleared up. 


'T was arranged between Briscoe and | 
the preacher that the colored people | 
should be called together the follow- | 
ing Saturday at midday for a con- 
vineing exhibition of Briscoe’s skill. | 
Nothing short of this, they felt | 

positive, would entirely disabuse the public mind 

of its belief in Joel’s necromancy. Joel himself | 
must, of course, be present, and witness his own | 
vindication. 

No open allusion was made to the fire, but | 
between the pair it came to be tacitly understood | 
that no questions would be asked about it, | 
and that the matter would be suffered to lapse. | 
This appeared just, for Briscoe, intentionally or | 
otherwise, had really been the cause of the out- 
rage. 

The boy chose the colored people’s own church | 
as the scene of his disillusionizing exhibition, and | 
overrode all the preacher’s objections. 

The church, a good-sized frame building, stood 
in a corner of the Caermaerthen estate on a small 
plateau, clothed with natural greensward and | 
well-set with forest trees. It had been built by | 
Briscoe’s grandfather, a God-loving man, for the 
use of his own slaves and those of the neighboring | 
planters. After the emancipation, Dr. Arthur | 
Llewellyn made the negroes a deed of gift to the 
church, together with an acre of ground for a 
churchyard. 

A report that something unusual was impending 
at the church spread quickly, and brought the 
negroes together on the appointed day as to a 
muster. Of what was afoot they had only 
sufficient inkling to connect it with the recent 
supernatural alarms, so conjecture and curiosity 
ran high. 

Long before midday on Saturday the building 
was crowded with men, women and children, all 
eager and interested, and some thrilled with an 
undercurrent of nervousness. 

When Briscoe Llewellyn paraded up the aisle 
side by side with the preacher and took his stand 
on the platform in front of the pulpit, glances of 
surprise were exchanged, and some of the giddier 
among the youngsters giggled. These were 
scowled down at once, for Bird was a church 
disciplinarian, and had no notion of allowing 
ecclesiastical effects to be weakened. 

He introduced Briscoe in a few sentences of 
the boy’s own dictation, which contained a brief 
statement of his reason for presenting himself 
before them. There had been recent alarms 
among them which had culminated seriously, and 
it was in regard to them that he wished to speak. 

Then all the men who had had a hand in the 
destruction of Joel’s settlement shifted position 
and looked uneasy, while Joel himself, conspicu- 
ously placed on a front bench, feeling that 
perhaps his hour of reprisal was at hand, turned 
and glowered at them. 

“There's been a lot of trouble lately among 
you,” Briscoe began, ‘“‘because of signs and sounds 
heard in various places, which, when explained, 
will seem natural enough, and will raise a laugh 
instead of exciting terror. Because you didn’t 
understand ‘em, many of you have mistaken 
simple tricks for the work of a devil bent on 
tormenting you. 

“I happen to know all about this matter, from 
start to finish, and I’ve come here to tell you 
about it. Witches and conjure-doctors had nothing | 
in the world to do with any of it. I know who’s 
to blame for the whole hoeuspocus, and I’m going 
to show him to you, and also how he did it.” 

Briscoe prefaced his confession of his own | 








assured them. ‘“‘I 





complicity in the affair by a clear and concise 
explanation of the construction of the human 
vocal organs, their position, power and possibili- 
| ties; appealing as he went along to the rough- 
and-ready knowledge of anatomy which some of 
| them had acquired by butchering. 

Ife next recalled to them the ventriloquist they 
| had seen the previous summer, performing for a 
travelling circus, and reminded them of the man’s 
feats, calling on Ann Bird and Tim Wright to 
set him straight if he should describe the tricks 
amiss. 

All this diverted the thoughts of the audience 
into a healthy and cheerful channel. They 
| repeated the word ‘“‘ventriloquist” in low tones, 
with childish delight in its dignity and volume. 
Intelligent interest began to manifest itself, and 
insensibly their minds came in touch with the 
thing through previous personal experience. 
Briscoe was showing himself possessed of some 
of the intuitions 
He 
took off his jacket 
and laid it aside, 
standing before 
them cool and 
slim in his shirt- 
sleeves. 

“There’s no 
deceit here,” he 





haven’t got whis- 
tles in my pocket 
or turkey -calls 
under my thumbs. 
See!”’ he held up 
his hands, with 
every finger ex- 
tended, for in- 
spection. 

“All fair with 
my thumbs then, 
and my jacket 
pockets are out 
of reach. Now, 
listen and look 
with all your ears 
and eyes. I’ma 
ventriloquist, too, 
and I’m going to 
show you every 
one of the tricks 
that cireus fellow 
did, and a lot 
more that he 
never thought of. 
My gift is better than his naturally, and it’s 
more developed. Some of my forefathers were 
ventriloquists. As the old folks say, it runs 
in the family,—like double-jointed thumbs runs 
in Sis’ Tempy’s family, and slue-feet in Tom 
Jenkins’s family.” 

This raised a smile. Tempy examined her 
thumbs, and Tom glanced down at his slue-foot 
with consequence, suddenly recognizing them as 
ancestral trophies. They were far from grasping 
the situation in its entirety yet, and the general 
feeling was mere amusement and interest. 

Only a small clique in the midst of the church, 
of which Shadrach Adams was the nucleus, held 
aloof and seemed hostile. These were men 
sufficiently developed to put two and two together 
and work to conclusions. They were beginning 
to see the tendency of this thing, and to feel the 
stirring of resentment. 

Briscoe settled to his task with enjoyment. 
The novelty of the situation was exciting him. 
In the exhibition which followed he produced 
effects which astonished himself. 

He threw his voice, in question and reply, from 
corner to corner—he imitated animals and birds 
in their cries, and finally, stepping to the side of 
the pulpit, an old-fashioned box-construction, he 
struck on it smartly with his knuckles. Immedi- 
ately the hum of swarming bees made itself 
heard. Then a pioneer bee seemed to emerge 
from the wood and buzz about angrily. The boy 
struck through the air, as though knocking down 
something, and stamped with his foot, at the 


same time imitating the soft crunch of an insect | 


being crushed. 

The delusion was perfect, and the astonishment 
depicted on the swart faces and their involuntary 
comments almost upset Briscoe’s gravity. He 
paused to take breath, and then went at it again, 
projecting his voice so that it seemed to come 
from the outside in the lonesome, long-drawn 
moo-ar ! moo-ar! of a strayed cow. 

A small mulatto woman bounced to her feet in 
excitement. ‘‘’Clar to gracious!” she exclaimed, 


“ef dat aint de very harn’t whar fooled we-all in 
Brer Joel’s little piny-paster !” 


the laughter of the forge sounded in their ears, 
eerie and horrible. Sis’ Tempy clapped her hands 
together and half-rose from her seat, a look of 
terror in her eyes. Even Joel was shaken and 
nervous. 

Briscoe laughed naturally, and looked across at 
them with eyes of triumph. “I told you I could 
beat the cireus fellow all hollow, didn’t [?” he 
boasted. 

A sudden shadow fell on the negroes like a 
black cloud. The last link had clicked into place, 
and the whole chain of mischief lay before them. 
Anger arose, tropical and tempestuous. They 
had been hoaxed by this boy—made dupes and 
fools of for his wicked amusement. Shadrach 
Adams arose and regarded the boy malignly. 

“T wants to ax dis young gent’man one 





AN ATTENTIVE AUDIENCE. 


question,’”’ he announced, his tone edged to keen 
concentration. ‘‘”Taint but one, an’ mighty easy 
answered. What war he aimin’ to do when he 
kilt my wife?” 

If an electric current had touched Briscoe he 
could not have experienced a greater shock. He 
had been too much excited, and also too intent on 
his part, to note the swift change of attitude in his 
audience. He looked now at the sea of faces, but 
a moment ago smiling and amused, and beheld 
them averted and sullen. 

The boy came of brave stock, and with this 
sudden change and arraignment his fighting 
instincts kindled. Up went his head, with the 
gesture of a mettlesome horse strongly checked. 
His nostrils dilated, and his eyes glowed ; he took 
a step forward and looked Shadrach straight in 
the eyes. 

“T had nothing whatever to do with your wife’s 
accident,” he declared, haughtily. ‘“The day she 
got that fall in the woods I was at my uncle’s, 
across the river. I can prove it. She scared 
herself, or else she stumbled over something. As 
for her death—you all know she had cancer of 
the stomach. My father told that to Shadrach 
long ago, and that her case was hopeless. Doctor 
Llewellyn knows his business, I reckon. Any 
of you-all can ask him what killed Shadrach’s 
wife. He’ll tell you the truth—that she died of 
cancer of the stomach, brought on by a kick 
Shadrach gave her five years ago for burning a 
possum he stole out of Joel Brent’s trap in the 
pine barren.” 

Here was answer with a vengeance, and more 
|than Shadrach had bargained for. He looked 
furtive and troubled. The two circumstances 
mentioned by the boy, namely, his own brutality 
and theft, he had deemed known to none save 
| himself and his wife. 

The woman was dead, and he had told no one. 
| Where, then, had the boy got his knowledge? 


again, suggesting that the boy might have a 
familiar spirit. The natural explanation, that 





Shadrach’s hydra-headed superstition stirred | 





| the poor, abused woman had taken her physician 
into her confidence, never entered his mind. He 


The words were hardly out of her mouth before | was used to his race’s secretiveness. He scowled 


at the lad more darkly than ever. 

“Ef you aint no conjurer, an’ don’t git no help 
| frum sperets, how come you kin do de devil’s 
| work so slick ?” he demanded. 
| Briscoe’s fists clenched with the sudden uprising 
|of his dominating race instincts. Hot language 
| Surged upward -fierce, hectoring language. Then 

he bethought himself and held his temper in 
check. 

He himself was to blame for this happening. 
| He had thrust his own mischief upon this people, 
| and in experiencing their resentment he but 
reaped that which he had sown. 

For an instant the battle was fierce, but inherent 
manhood carried the day. He slipped his hand 
in his breast, so that it might rest on his ‘‘cross 
of the Legion of Honor,” and when he spoke his 








| voice rang out clear and resolute, and devoid of 
resentment. 

“I’ve done the devil’s work exactly as every 
other heedless and mischievous boy does it,’’ he 
| declared; “‘as all of you men did it before you 
grew into sense and self-control, and as all of the 
boys present do it every day they live. I played 
| tricks on you-all out of foolishness and high 
| spirits, without an atom of malice or intention to 
do real harm by it. I’ve been inconsiderate and 
peers and for that I’m not ashamed to beg your 
| pardon,—that is, the pardon of everybody I 
| scared,—and to own up that I regret it. 
| ‘Nobody helped me do the tricks, either,” he 
| went on, “certainly no spirit helped me. I did 
|them myself, with my own throat and chest, 
| exactly as I’ve just done them for you here in 
| this church. Do you think God would let me do 
| devil’s work in His house? If you do, you have 
less sense than I give you credit for. I haven’t 
| been prevented, even by your preacher, so that 
| ought to convince you that ventriloquism is as 
natural to some folks as singing is to others. 

“Yes, I’m sorry for what I did. First, because 
| my father is bound to disapprove of it, and also 
| because my folly roused up enough of the devil 
| in a dozen grown men among you to set them on 
|to roast a fellow-man in the fire of his own 
hearthstone.” 
| The boy rounded his period with energy, and 
|threw back his head again with a challenging 
gesture. If any other man wanted to ask 
| questions, he was ready for him. 
| No other man did. The return toa distressing 
theme produced a revulsion of feeling, and their 
excitement flattened down like an oiled wave. 

The Rev. Benjamin Bird was ready on the 
instant to take diplomatic advantage of the lull. 
He rose to his feet and advanced, smiling blandly, 
and in a manner to relieve the strain of the 
situation. 

“Dar, dar, breddren!” he soothed. ‘“You-all 
quit humpin’ yo’ backs, an’ kickin’ up befo’ an’ 


| 8.9 : : . . 
| behin’. Mischievous boys been mischievous ever 
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sence ole Adam’s boys squatted behin’ de bushes | 
o’ paradise an’ hollered ‘Boo!’ at deir daddy 
passin’. 

‘Dis here boy done stood up squar, like a man, 
an’ tole on hisse’f, an’ axed pardon. What mo’ 
kin he do? I stands fur him—me! His heart | 
done change ’bout dem monkey-doin’s, an’ he 
egwine quit ’em. An’ *bout dat conjure business 
I gwine diseo’se myse’f, endurin’ 0’ de comin’ big 
meetin’. Let dat word pass, breddren, bekase 
what I gwine tell you-all is wuth listenin’ to—dat | 
I promise you. 

An’ now, in de name o’ de Lord, let bygones 
be bygones, an’ forgive an’ git forgiven. Amen.” 

Then he reached back to the communion-table | 
for a gospel hymn-book and lined out a hymn, | 
which was sung heartily by all the audience. | 

Briscoe slipped out through a side door and | 
went home. 

Ife let the matter rest for a day or so, and then, 
seizing a favorable opportunity, made a clean 
breast of it to his father. 

The doctor made little comment, being satisfied 
with the way the thing had turned out, and not a | 
little proud of his son’s pluck and thoroughness. 
When Briscoe put forward his plea to be allowed 
to use his own money for restoring Joel’s belong- 
ings, he consented at onee. It would be the 
proper and manly course. 

But when the boy shyly let him see that it had 
been his own example which had influenced him 
to courage and rectitude, and spoke of the birth- 
mark by the heroic name he had given it, the 
good mai was touched to the quick, and drew his 
son to his breast and kissed him. 

And Joel, his fears all allayed, plumed himself 
mightily, and was arrogant to his race whenever 
the whim seized him. By the time the new 
house was ready for occupancy he announced his 
intention of giving the same a mistress. 

“De good book declar’s dat ’taint no ’count for 
a man to live by hisse’f,”’ he asserted, ‘‘an’ dat is 
de truf—kase when things happen somebody else 
in de house is pow’ful handy. I been neglec’ dat 
lesson for fifty-nine ye’r come Christmus, an’ I 
gwine quit.” 

And so he did, amid great rejoicing. But Sis’ 
Tempy, albeit a widow of many years’ standing, 
was not the bride. 

The End. 


oe 


Fowlers of St. Kilda. 


There is a sort of fascination about acts of 
daring when they are performed in the way of 
one’s regular employment. For generations the 
inhabitants of St. Kilda have supported life 
mainly by collecting the eggs and feathers of sea- 
fowl that build their nests in the ledges which 
wall their island. These nests are inaccessible 
except to the venturesome fowlers, who follow 
the business of bird-catching. A graphic account 
of their doings is given in Mr. Wilson’s ‘‘Voyage 
round Scotland and the Isles :” 

“Suddenly we could hear in the air above us a 
faint huzzaing sound, and at the same instant 
three or four men, from different parts of the 
cliff, threw themselves into the air and darted 
some distance downward, just as spiders drop 
from the top of a wall. They then swung and 
capered along the face of the precipice, bounding 
off at intervals by striking their feet against it, 
and springing from side to side with as much 
fearless ease and agility as if they were so many 
schoolboys exercising in a swing a few feet over 
a soft and balmy clover-field. 

“They were probably not less than seven 
hundred feet above the sea, and the cliff was 
not only perfectly perpendicular in its upper 
_ portion, but as it descended it curved backward, 

as it were, forming a huge rugged, hollow portion, 
eaten into by the angry lashing of the almost 
ceaseless waves. 

“In this manner, shouting and dancing, they 
descended a long way toward us, though still 
suspended at a vast height in air, for it would 
probably have taken all their cordage joined 
together to reach the sea. 

“These men merely capered for our amuse- 
ment, but caught no birds, for such was the 
adamantine smoothness of the surface, that not 
even a winged inhabitant of the air could have 
found rest for the sole of its foot. But on either 
side, the precipice, though equally steep, was 
more rugged, and there we could perceive that 
the cragsmen, having each a rope securely looped 
beneath his arms, rested occasionally upon his 
toes, or even crawled with a spider-like motion 
along projecting ledges. 

**To see them dangling in the air, like spiders 
from webs of gossamer, the ropes being scarcely 
visible, owing to the great height from which 
they were suspended, was in truth a surprising 
sight. How one man, himself standing with his 
toes on the very verge of a precipice, many 
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while another rope is pressed by the foot of the 
upper man, and is held in the hand of the lower. 
“One would think that this kind of cross- 
working would be apt to pull the upper partner 
from the top of the cliff, and that both would be 
speedily dashed to pieces or drowned among the 
roaring rocks below ; but it is said that scarcely 
more than one or two accidents have happened 
within the memory of the present generation.” 
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FOR US. 


This world has work for us: we must refuse 
No honest task, nor uncongenial toil. 
‘ear not your foot to tire nor robe to soil 
Nor let your hands grow white for want of use. 
Thomas Ashe. 
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The “Sissy”’ of the Family. 


EOPLE said that Grif Horner must 
have eaten of the alewives in 
Round Pond, because he was the 
only boy who didn’t seem eager to 
get away from North Carmel. It 
was an old tradition that there 
was a charm about the alewives 
which kept a boy at home, no 
matter how dull home might be; and North 





opening whatever for an ambi- 
tious boy witha trading bump. 

No one suspected that Grif 
was an ambitious boy with a 
trading bump, but we all have 
our little secrets. The other 
boys said that he was ‘“‘tied to 
his mother’s apron-strings.’’ 

They even went so far as to 
call him ‘Sissy ;” but this was 
chiefly because his hair would 
eurl in tight little ringlets all 
over his head, and they had 
seen him, with a long calico 
apron tied around his neck, 
washing dishes for his mother. 
She had had rheumatism, and 
the fingers of one hand were 
out of shape. 

The other Horner boys were 
called “smart.”” Lyman, the 
eldest, had inherited his father’s 
business of storekeeping down 
at the Falls village. Their 
uncle had taken Clem, the 
second, into his clothes - pin 
factory, which was also at the 
Falls village, and promised to 
make him a partner in time. 
And Horace, who was thought 
to be mentally the most gifted, 
was in a lawyer’s office at 
Potoxet. 

Only Grif and his mother 
remained upon the little “‘run- 
out” farm, which yielded 
hardly vegetables enough for 
their own use. There was a 
little investment, the interest 
from which just served to keep 
their heads above water. As for Grif, who was 
now almost sixteen, he did what was to be done 
upon the farm, as well as most of the housework. 

“Grif is my girl,” his mother said, laughingly, 
to Mrs. Deacon Parkes, who was spending the 
afternoon with her, sewing; and she did not 
observe that Grif winced and grew very red in 
the face. 

tirls are very well in their way, as we all 
know, but there never was a boy who liked to be 
called a girl. That night, after his mother had 
gone to bed, Grif sat on the door-step and 
thought and thought until his heart burned 
within him. 

No one knew what his father had said to him 
the night before he died, and Grif could not forget 
it: “It’s for you to stay at home and take care 
of your mother, Grif. I shall die easier knowing 
that you’ll do it.” 

Of course it was for him! All the others had 
been full of their plans, and only Grif had said 
nothing. He was often at the foot of the class, 
too, and no one understood that it was chiefly 
because he was diffident, and because the school- 
master’s sharpness and the scholars’ ready titters 
disconcerted him. 

Only when Clem, who wanted to be a cowboy, 
or, at least, to go to a Texas ranch, was given a 
place in the clothes-pin factory did Grif feel a 
little bitter. Clem had no head for business, and 
although no one believed it, Grif was sure that 
he had. 

He was very fond of his mother, but he wanted 
to do something besides wash the dishes and iron 
the clothes for her. He wanted to make her 
proud of him, instead of just a little ashamed, as 
he knew she was now, in spite of the comfort 





hundred feet deep, can with such secure and 


he was to her. If there was only a business 


unerring strength sustain the entire weight of | opening in North Carmel—anything to do to 


another man bounding from point to point below 
him with irregular and frequent springs, is what 
a stranger cannot understand. 


keep a boy with a trading bump from eating his 
heart out in idleness and girl’s work! 
The only person whom he had ever taken into 





great a hurry to get away from the place where 
the Lord has sot ye. For it aint as if He didn’t | 
know what He was about,” added Grandfather | 
Petherick, reverently. 
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raise something besides watercress. He was 
going to raise Pekin ducks, and Russian geese 
three feet tall! He had bought a pair of each 
to begin with. 


But Grif would like to know what chances) He didn’t dare tell his mother what he paid for 


there were for a boy in North Carmel. 
had onee wanted him to take the town agency 
for a new preparation to kill potato bugs, but he 
had found out just in time that it killed the vines | 
as well as the bugs. 





A man | them, lest she should send for Uncle Josephus at 


onee. He told her he had found out what could 
be done on the farm, and she comforted herself 
by thinking that, perhaps, after all, it would be 


Some people might have | better than nothing for Grif, who wasn’t “‘smart,” 


accepted the agency without making a trial of the | like the others—if only he didn’t run into 


*“Blue-Streak Annihilator,” but that was not 
Grif’s way. 

There was the agency for the pinless clothes- | 
line which had been offered to him last week. 


He might have taken that if he had not thought | 


debt. 


| Grif kept on his way, and when the watercress 


was buried under ice and snow, sent his poultry 
to market. 
The next spring he bought a new horse—the 


in a moment of Uncle Josephus and the clothes- | loads were too much for old Drom—and Uncle 


pin factory. 


such an opposition as that! The boys and girls 


It would never do for him to set up | Josephus came hurrying up the hill, with a scowl! 


on his face, to say that “he needn’t be expected 


would titter, as they had done at school when he | to pay for that horse.” Grif’s mother aroused 
went to the foot of his class, and Uncle Josephus | herself to reply that ‘‘Grif seemed to know what 


would think less of him than ever. 
Josephus had always been among those who | 


Uncle | he was about,” but inwardly she had fears. 


But Grif himself had a brisk and confident air. 


prophesied that Grif ‘‘would never amount to} He had grown taller—or was it only that he held 


anything.” 


his head higher? Ie would not say much about 


As he sat on the door-step, alone in the dark- | his business, but that was Grif’s way; he could 


ness, with the crickets’ doleful chirping in his 
ears, it seemed to Grif that he should always go 
on hoeing potatoes and washing dishes. 





GRIF OFFERS HELP. 


man, still with the long calico apron tied around 
his neck. 

And then suddenly the New York market 
report, which he had read on a serap of news- 
paper in Lyman’s store, flashed into his mind. 
“Watercress in great demand’ was one of the 
items. 

Their brook was full of watercress. They 
never ate it, but Aunt Sabrina Norton, who lived 
in Potoxet, always wanted it when she visited 
them, and the proprietor of the summer boarding- 








not help being reticent. 
Clem was the only one who approved of him. 


He | “IT wish I had had sense enough to try to do 
Carmel was certainly dull, with no business | could see himself, a little, bent and grisly old | something on the farm,” Clem said. “I hate the 


factory. Feel as if I was turn- 
ing into a clothes-pin myself.” 

“You don’t see what might 
bedone there. Uncle Josephus 
has got intoarut. It doesn’t 
do to get into ruts in business,”’ 
said Grif, sagely. 

It was a year and a half after 
his first venture when Grif 
announced to his mother that 
Mary A bby Sprowle, who was 
known to be a very capable 
and faithful girl, was looking 
for a place as domestic, and he 
thought they should hire her. 
He would pay her out of the 
proceeds of his business. And, 
with a long, long sigh of relief, 
he hung the calico apron up on 
its nail for the last time. 

“T shall never wash dishes 
again,” he said, firmly. His 
mother looked at him with 
sudden comprehension in he: 
half-tearful eyes. 

“T never knew you didn’t 
like it, Grif,’’ she said. “You 
always washed ’em so well!’ 

North Carmel, in which no 
one ever expected anything to 
happen, had a sensation at 
last. Uncle Josephus, who 
was so much afraid that other 
people would get into debt, did 
that very thing himself! 

There were rumors, which 
at first no one believed, that he 
was on the verge of bank- 
ruptey. People didn’t see how 
it could be so; he had always 
been so slow and cautious. But it appeared that 
he had been a little too slow ; rival manufactories 
with more enterprise had sprung up, and crowded 
his wares out of the market. The business had 
been gradually declining for a long time, and 
now the simultaneous failure of two men who 
owed him, brought abouta crisis. Uncle Josephus 
had notes to pay which he could not meet. 

Grif wanted to go down and have a little talk 
with him about business, but he could not quite 
make up his mind to it. He was almost eighteen, 


house at the Falls had once sent for some. Grif’s | now, but Uncle Josephus still regarded him as 


mother had laughed. 
as soon think of eating grass.” 


She said ‘“‘she should just | the one who was not ‘‘smart.” 


It was not long before Uncle Josephus came 


But Grif went into the house and laboriously, | up the hill to tell his troubles, and receive sym- 
by the light of a tallow candle,—his mother was | pathy from Grif’s mother. He looked so worn 


afraid of kerosene,—wrote a letter to the keeper | 


of a stall in a great New York market, whose 
name he had seen in the report. 


and worried that Grif’s mother began to cry at 


|onee, and Grif, who had never been fond of 


The next 


morning he sent his letter, and a day or two after | 


that, just at nightfall, their neighbor, Isaiah 
Moody, stopped at the gate and held up a tele- 
gram. 

Isaiah Moody was much excited, for telegrams 
were not common in North Carmel, and Grif’s 
mother began to cry in her apron, because she 
thought they always meant ill news. 

“Send at once,” the message read; and Grif 
explained briefly to Isaiah Moody that it was 
“only a little matter of business,” while his 
mother dried her eyes and stared at him in amaze- 
ment. He felt obliged to tell her about the 
watercress, and she said “‘it seemed like child’s 
play, and she hoped it wouldn’t cost him more 
than it came to.” 

When, three weeks later, he told her he was 





going to New York on business, his mother 
stared at him in even greater amazement. [le | 
had been sending the crisp, fragrant cress from | 


Unele Josephus, felt a lump in his throat. 

“It’s all over, Nancy, and I’m a ruined man!” 
said Uncle Josephus, shaking his head as if he 
had the palsy. ‘““They say it’s because I’m an 
old fogy, and that new blood was needed in the 
concern. Clem’s of no use; he might as well 
have been raising greens and geese, like this 
fellow here!” Uncle Josephus jerked his thu). 
somewhat contemptuously, toward Grif. ‘Lyman 
ought to be able to help me now, but he says it’s 
as much as he can do to keep his own head above 
water.”’ 

“‘If—if a little money would do any good 
stammered Grif. 

Uncle Josephus threw back his head an 
laughed, in spite of his trouble. 

“A little money! Well, now, youngster, how 
much of a golden egg has your goose laid?” he 
cried. 

“| haven’t quite a thousand dollars yet —” 

“A thousand dollars!” echoed Uncle Josephus 


the brook just about as fast as his old horse, | and his mother in chorus. 


Drom, could carry it to the Falls village station ; 


but he said very little about his receipts. 


“T haven’t had to spend any, you know,” sai‘ 
Grif. ‘Of course I know that amount of money 


a tina adn 


“But we ascertained that there is never more his confidence in the slightest degree was old 
than a single man above, supporting the weight | Grandfather Petherick, who lived at the poor- 
of the one below. farm, adjoining theirs. 

“Each of these couples has, as it were, two “*Folks’s chances is generally nigher to hand 
ropes between them. The rope which the upper | than they think, and don’t you go to despisin’ 
man holds in his hands is fastened round the | the day of small things,” said Grandfather Peth- 
body and beneath the arms of him who descends, | erick, who was a philosopher. ‘Don’t be in too 


His mother was worried lest Lyman or Uncle wouldn’t help much, but what I was going to s:) 
Josephus should be called upon to pay the | was, that I have friends in New York. I’ve 
expenses. She said she didn’t know what was| been down there several times, you know. 


the matter with Grif; he ‘‘acted as if something | There’s one man—a big marketman, that I've 





had flew to his head.” 
Grif came home from New York with another 
The brook could help to 


project in his mind. 


talked with a good deal, and he says he likes my 
ideas about business,” said Grif, with modest pride. 
| Grif’s ideas about business! Uncle Josephus 
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fairly gasped for breath, and his mouth opened 
with astonishment. 

“If he should know about the factory,” con- 
tinued Grif, “what a chance there is there, with 
the great quantity of woodland which can be 
bought for a song, and such water-power for a 
sawmill, and a chance to increase the business 
and make other kinds of wooden ware —” 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed Uncle Josephus. 

“If you'll go down to New York with me 
to-morrow —” suggested Grif. 

“Well, I don’t know as there’s any need of 
me,’ said Unele Josephus, with only the faintest 
touch of sarcasm. 

Uncle Josephus went, and found that Grif had 


made no vain boast of his influential friend. The | 


man stipulated that, when the difficulty was tided 
over, the business should be extended, as Grif 
<iggested, and that as soon as Grif had mastered 
the details he should have a share in it. 

Clem begged to be allowed to take Grif’s 
business of “raising greens and geese” off his 
hands. He said he should like it almost as well 
as a Texas ranch. 

“Naney,” said Uncle Josephus, sternly, to his 
sister-in-law six months later, “I don’t know 
what you were thinking of to keep that boy in 
bib and tucker as you did! To think of a boy 
with such a head for business as he has, doing 
housework like a girl!” 

“T don’t like to think of it, but he did it so 
well!” said Grif’s mother, apologetically. 

And neither she nor Uncle Josephus thought 
that the fact that he did it so well was one great 
reason why he was turning out so fine a business 
man. But they were not philosophers, like 
Grandfather Petherick at the poor-farm. 

SopnuiE SWETT. 
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SILENCE AND SOLITUDE. 


Gods of the desert! by your hand 
Through the sad waters are we brought 
Into a high and peaceful land 
To drink of fountains else unsought. 
Mrs. Annie Fields. 
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The Australian Rabbit Scourge. 


An extraordinary scene on a stock range 
in New South Wales. 





OULD you like to see something 
of the fauna of Australia?” said 
my friend Hardin at breakfast, 
the morning after my arrival at 
his place from Sydney. ‘The 
fence-rider and rabbit-men are 
about setting off: If you are 
equal to a ride of three or four 

leagues you may enjoy it.’’ 

An excellent mount with English saddle was 
brought from the paddocks in the rear of the 
ranch-house, and in a few moments we were off 
at a gallop, following the lead of a mounted 
stockman. A wagon and span, with driver and 
two men with spades, came rattling after us. 

It was my first outing in New South Wales, 
and I looked about with a real curiosity. The 
clear, bright morning sunshine gilded a wide, 
bare expanse of brown knolls and “runs,” with 
low, gray hills rising to the sky line, eight or ten 
miles away. 





“A hundred and twenty-eight thousand acres | 


of it,” Hardin remarked, noting my east-and- 
west glances. 

‘And all enclosed?” I asked. 

“Every foot, with wire fence, just like this 
beside which we are riding. You see how small 
the meshes of that wire are set? Not even a 
leveret a week old can creep through them; and 
the lower margin is bedded three inches deep in 
the ground. It is rabbit-tight.”’ 

“And this is really necessary ?” I questioned. 

“You may be very sure it is. Take away that 
fence, and in two weeks there would not be feed 
on this range for a dozen goats! You have little 


idea what the pressure outside that fence is, | 


particularly since the drouth came on. A million 
—yes, a billion—hungry rabbits are on the other 
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As we rode on, Hardin briefly sketched the 
efforts of the government to stop the spread of 
the rabbits. The surprising fecundity of the 
little creatures, under the favorable conditions of 
food and climate in southern Australia, is such 
that a single family, warren or colony may send 
forth thirty similar colonies in the course of a 
single season. In the face of such increase, traps, 
poisons, dogs, ferrets and all other known means 
of extermination have proved futile. 

Every waste acre of land swarms with them: 
and when drouths come on the starving myriads 


the sheep and cattle ranges. 

Taking advantage of this dolorous hunger 
outside the fences, the stockmen set up snares by 
means of which thousands are daily slaughtered. 
It was one of these traps which Hardin had 
invited me to visit; a pen fifty feet across, 
perhaps, just within the range fence; and I shall 
not soon forget the strange spectacle it presented. 

The locality was in a valley, or depression, of 
the range, where the fence turned an obtuse 
angle. Here, for several hundred yards along 
the range fence, and just inside it, the stockmen 
had hung up green turnips and cabbages to allure 
the rabbits. 

Within the ground fell off rapidly, and had 
been dug away artificially up to the very foot of 
the wire meshes, so as to present a steep bank 
three or four feet in height, sloping downward 
inside the fence ; and opening on this bank a score 
or more of holes had been made in the 
outer fence, so that the rabbits 
| could enter freely by jump- 
ing down the bank. 

Experience had 
shown that, once in- 
side the pen, few if 
any would climb back 
up the bank and 
escape through the 
holes, which were 
large enough toadmit 
a sheep. A high wire 
fence surrounded the 
trap, which, as I have 
said, may have been 
fifty feet in diameter. 

It was now crowded 
— literally packed — 
with rabbits. There 
must have been from 
eight to ten thousand 
of the wretched little animals, hopping and tum- 
| bling wildly over one another. Indistinctly, too, 
in the midst of the writhing swarm, I caught 
| glimpses of creatures not of the genus “bunny.” 

Dismounting, we tied up our horses, for the 
noise and the odor alarmed them. 

‘*Look sharp for snakes that may come seurry- 
| ing out,” Hardin said to me, as we drew near. 
**The snakes are nearly all venomous.”’ 
| “Wait a bit, Jim,” he went on, as the stock- 
| man, followed by the three men off the wagon, 
| was on the point of entering the pen by a little 
| door in the fence. All the men had clubs in 
their hands. ‘‘Let’s look the catch over. See 
those two bewildered creatures in the lower 
corner yonder? Wallabies, those are. Probably 
they have no notion why they are here. Like 
many other foolish folks, they came because the 
rest came, and have got into trouble.” 

“But what is a wallaby ?” 

“It is our small kangaroo. Right beyond isa 
| bandicoot, and there are three woolly rats, 
| peculiar to the country. And about half-way 
down the other side from where we stand, you 
can see a full-grown ‘goanna,’ stuffed with all the 








rabbit-meat he can hold, too. That is our large | 


lizard, you know, that looks like a small croco- 
| dile.”’ 
| My attention, however, had been principally 
attracted to three wicked-looking gray and brown 
wildeats which crouched, glaring at us malevo- 
lently, among the crowding rabbits. ‘They bore 
little resemblance to the wildcat of North 
America, save in the ferocity with which they 
| spit and snarled. 

“It is the Dasyurus, and peculiar to Australia,” 
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gray rabbits then began in earnest. Striking 
right and left with swift, hard blows, the luck- 
less bunnies were killed without mercy. My 
curiosity was at once satisfied, and I turned 
hastily away. 

A shout from one of the men soon drew us 
back, however. Lying flat on the ground in a 
hollow, completely hidden by the rabbits, they 
had come upon a small native bear which was 
“playing possum” there amidst all the confusion. 
The creature was as large as 2 good-sized mastiff, 





rush frantically against the wire fences enclosing | 


and was black and shaggy. He offered no 
resistance, and so far as we heard above the 
| tumult, did not even grow! when one of the men, 






















A PENFUL OF RABBITS. 


| who coveted his skin, approached and killed him. 
The black bear of the Northern Hemisphere 
would assuredly have given a better account of 
himself. 

Six wagon-loads of the dead rabbits were 
drawn away from the pen and buried in a trench ; 
and this, Hardin assured me, was but an average 
catch for many weeks during the drouth. The 
whole slaughter was a necessity, but it seemed 
pitiful and brutal. C. A. STEPHENS. 
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Pedro’s Bull. 
EDRO RAMIREZ was a small 


Philippine Islands. His father, 
Don Juan, was a prosperous 
hemp farmer and cattle-lealer, 
handling all sorts of horned 
beasts— big, stupid buffaloes, 
iy ot funny little humpbacked native 

‘ha cows, and, ‘what he took a par- 
ticular pride in, a herd of great Spanish cattle 
which he had imported as an experiment. 

These had thriven wonderfully. Their beef 
and milk, so much better than that of the native 
cattle, were in great demand among the foreign 
residents of the islands. 

Pedro, who had never been off the island during 


was not at his lessons, with the old padre, 
playing about the farm and watching the work- 
men — great chocolate-colored fellows—as they 


Spanish boy, born on one of the | 


his short life, spent most of his time, when he | 
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| towered above the rest of the cattle, and he was 


| almost as active as a stag. Don Juan used to 
| laugh and say that such a grand beast was too 
| good for a little boy ; but Pedro’s he remained. 

| His young owner refused to allow him to be 
branded in the usual cruel way, but one day 
| Balboa branded himself by trying to get at 
| Pedro through a window with mother-of-pearl 
panes. He received a jagged gash in his 
shoulder, which soon healed under José’s skilful 
surgery, but left an oddly shaped sear. 

One day Don Juan announced his intention to 
make a business visit to Manila, the capital of 
the Philippines, which was on another island 

away to the north. 

“Pedro, how would you like to 
go, too? It is a chance for you to 
see a little of the world, chiquito,” 
said the father. 

Pedro declared his delight so 
emphatically that he set all the 
dogs barking, and then went out 
and told his friend José about it. 
José, who had lived in Manila 
long ago, sat down in the shade of 

a banana-tree and told Pedro all about 
the Chinamen, the yellow-haired English 
and jolly “Americanos,” and the great 
city with its soldiers and fortifications. 

A few mornings later Pedro and his 
father embarked on a_ sturdy iron 
steamer,—built to withstand the great 
typhoons of the South Seas,—and steamed 
away among the wonderful beauties of 
the tropic isles, out into the big, stormy 
China Sea. Pedro was very ill, and 
wished he had not come, till they rounded 

a point at last, and sailed up the calm Manila 
Bay, straight toward the old Spanish city, up 
the Pasig River, and moored alongside the river 
wall. 

They stayed in Manila, on account of business, 
some weeks longer than Don Juan had intended ; 
but he had left full instructions with his trusted 
José about the management of the farm. He 
had ordered the man to sell certain cattle in case 
any buyers should appear, so he felt no uneasi- 
ness about affairs at home, and was not unwilling 
to prolong Pedro’s pleasure. 

One evening at dinner Don Juan said, ‘“To- 
morrow is a jfiesta,—holiday,—and there is a 
bull-fight in the afternoon. We must go, Pedrito; 
it is time for you to begin to see the world.” 

So the next afternoon they hired an open car- 
riage with two horses, and drove across the river 
in the midst of a throng of vehicles of every 
description, from the governor-general’s four- 
horse barouche, with booted and spurred out- 
riders, down to the humble buffalo-cart, with its 
| brown, chattering load of natives. 

Spaniards, Americans, Englishmen, Germans, 
Chinamen, natives; merchants and clerks, shop- 
keepers, cigarette girls, soldiers and sailors, all in 
their best and most gorgeous clothes, chattered 
and laughed under the blazing sun like the 
| holiday crowd they were, driving out through the 
broad, bamboo-lined avenues toward the Plaza de 
Toros. 

At the Plaza Don Juan and Pedro got seats on 
the shady side, in front of the royal box, with 
the arms of Spain emblazoned on its front, in 
| which the governor and his guests sat. Around 
them were people of all nations, and across the 
ring, in the sun, were crowds of soldiers, natives 
and others who did not mind the heat when they 
could get cheap seats. On a shaded baicony, 
over the great doors which opened into the ring, 
sat the artillery band, which played the rollick- 
ing national anthem of Spain as the governor 
entered. 

Every one was talking. The quavering falsetto 
of the Chinese, mingling with the guttural tones 





of the natives and the excited chatter of the - 


Spaniards, drowned the quieter voices of the 
English-speaking people and Germans. ‘The 
snow-white clothes of the majority of the men 
contrasted with the brilliantly colored dresses of 
the native girls and the blue and cream-colored 
silks of the Chinese. 

Up in the boxes the Spanish ladies, in black 


side, only waiting to find a hole through these Hardin observed. “We usually let those creatures 
wires. It is like some vast reservoir of water, | go, if they will deign to do so, peaceably, for they 


combed out and pressed the silky hemp into | 
bales, or sorted and looked after the cattle. The | and gold, with flowers in their hair, sipped coffee 
“little sefior” was a great favorite among the | and chatted with the tall, swaggering officers 


and that fence the dam.” 

“None of the projects for extirpating this 
rabbit pest have proved successful, then?” I 
asked. “It was reported that Pasteur had 
devised a means of killing off the rabbits, by 
inoculating them with some ‘sort of virus and 
turning them loose to infect their fellows.” 

“Yes; Pasteur’s assistants came to Australia 
and inoculated rabbits with the germs of chicken 
cholera. Millions died of the disease, thus 
introduced,—there is no doubt of that,—but a 
sreat many survived it and recovered. These 
and their offspring, as numerous now as ever, 
seem to be proof against the cholera bacillus.” 

“Science has proved unavailing, then?” 

" Thus far it has, unless you term the woven 
wire fence a device of science. It is enormously 
expensive, but with a little care and watchfulness 
it protects us. Occasionally a rabbit burrows 
under it, and more rarely still one climbs, or 
Jumps, over it. These stragglers have to be 
hunted down.” 

“A nd yet, twenty-five years ago there was not 
a rabbit in all Australia!” I exclaimed. “Settlers 
brought them from England for pets! It isa 
worse story even than that of the ox-eye daisy, or 
the Russian thistle, in the United States.” 


| destroy thousands of rabbits.” 
| As we were speaking, a black snake, followed 
| by a brown one, issued from the pen, crawling 
| through the meshes a few yards away. The 
| Stockman promptly broke their backs with his 
| stick. The brown one, they said, was venomous. 
| A spotted snake of large size was caught sight 
| of at intervals, creeping beneath the throng 
| inside. 

| It seemed strange that these serpents should 
| have entered the trap, but Hardin assured me 
that snakes were nearly always present when 
many rabbits were taken. The goannas, too, 
were frequently captured, but were always 
allowed to go scot-free. 

‘Now, Jim!” Hardin said. And although 
the scene which followed the entry of the stock- 
man and his fellows within the trap was a 
sanguinary and brutal one, I yet lingered near 
the fence to see, for once, how the thing was 
done. 

First the men peeped cautiously about for 
snakes, and broke the backs of the spotted adder 
and another of the deadly brown variety. Then 
with a flourish of their clubs they drove the 
hissing, spitting wildcats out over the top of the 
fence. The business of destroying the swarm of 





men, who taught him to use the blow-pipe and 
big ‘‘bolo” knife, and to climb a tall cocoanut- 
tree or betel palm like a monkey. 

One day his particular friend, Jos‘, the head 
overseer, took Pedro to see a new-born bull-calf 
of the Andalusian or Spanish breed. Pedro 
instantly lost his heart to the little creature, and 
promptly rushed off to his father to demand that 
it should become his own personal property. ‘To 
this Don Juan agreed, on condition that the calf 
should be weil taken care of, and not teased or 
made a plaything. 

Pedro, in huge delight, promised everything, 
and immediately took sole charge of the little 
stranger’s bringing up. Gradually it came to 
know its young master, and would follow him like 
a dog, answering to the name of Balboa, who 
was Pedro’s especial historical hero. 

Balboa grew very much faster than Pedro grew, 
developing into a magnificent animal; and after 
a while it was a common sight to see a great black 
bull, with grand, spreading horns, following a 
very diminutive boy all over the farm. Pedro 
trained the docile animal to perform many tricks, 
and sometimes he was seen carrying the boy on 
his head or broad back, where Pedro sat easily 
and safely. The bull’s graceful head and neck 








| from the garrison. 

In the midst of the laughter and talk, the 
| pounding of canes on the boards and the calls for 
lthe show to begin, suddenly every face was 
| turned toward the -governor-general, who stood 
|up and waved his handkerchief. A bugle rang 
out, and the gates to the ring opened. A gorgeous 
procession of men dressed in purple and red, 
| bespangled with gold and silver and bearing red 
cloths on their arms, marched in, headed by a 
man on a beautiful white horse. 

They halted in front of the place where Pedro 
sat, and saluted the governor, and then the man 
on the horse rode out, and the men in purple 
and red stationed themselves at intervals around 
the ring. 

Again the governor waved his handkerchief, 
again the bugle sounded, and an expectant hush 
| fell upon the crowds as two men, stationed at the 
big doors under the band stand, swung them 
wide open. 

Then a tremendous shout of admiration went 
up like thunder, as a beautiful great black bull, 
with long, spreading horns and a big rosette with 
streaming ribbons glued to his shoulder, galloped 
| into the ring, halted, and raised his mighty head 
| with a low rumble of wonder in his brawny 
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throat as he gazed around at the crowd. The 
Spanish ery of applause, ‘Olé! olé !” arose all 
about, and shouts of “What a beauty!” and 
“Bravo, toro, bravo !” 

A man in the ring ran up and flashed his red 
cloth in front of the bull, who turned after him 
with lowered head ; but another cloth flared out, 
and again he turned, forcing the second man to 
vault over the fence to avoid him. The bull’s 
horns came against the boards with a bang, 
while the Spaniards cheered the agility of the 
men. 

Pedro, up to this moment, had sat petrified ; 
now suddenly he stood up and burst out, ‘““Why, 
it’s my bull! See the scar, papa! José must 
have sold him by mistake! It’s my Balboa, and 
they shall not hurt him!” 

Never was dignified Chinaman so astonished 
as the one in front when an excited and scold- 
ing boy scrambled over his pigtailed head to 
the shoulders of the next man, tumbled into the 
lap of an Englishman, struggled up, jumped to 
the barricade with an ease born of long practice, 
and finally came down on ail fours in the ring 
itself like a big frog. 

“Caramba!” exclaimed his amazed father. 
“Come back, Pedro, this moment! Art thou 
crazy ?’”’ But poor Don Juan was jammed in 
the crowd, and could do nothing but gesticulate 
and shout in chorus with all the other spectators. 

“Put the boy out! What does he want? He 
will be killed!” was bellowed on all sides. 

A banderillero ran up to catch the boy, who 
dodged him easily, and rushed up to the bull, 
calling, ‘‘Balboa mio! You 
know me, don’t you, old 
fellow! Balboa!” 

The great beast halted in 
his charge after another tor- 
mentor, and swung his head 
around, with ears erect. He 
advanced upon the boy. The 
audience held its breath, but 
the creature meant affection, 
not harm. Pedro threw his 
arm around the muscular, 
quivering neck, and faced the shrieking and 
gesticulating multitude, while the bull, to their 
unbounded amazement, instead of tossing the 
impertinent nifo into the air, rubbed his face 
against the boy’s jacket with a low grumble of 
pfeasure. 

“T tell you he belongs to me, sefiores! He is 
my own pet bull, Balboa. Go away!” he 
screamed to the banderilleros, who were dancing 
about him like bedizened grasshoppers. 


“See!” he added. ‘I will show you! Lie 
down, Balboa!” } 

The bull dropped to his knees and over on his 
side with a prodigious thump. 


“Get up, Balboa!” There was a mighty 
struggle, and the bull was on his feet, dusty but 
dignified. 

The crowd grew wonderingly silent, and stared 
open-mouthed at this unexpected exhibition, as 
Pedro pushed the immense head around till the 
bull faced the royal box. 

“Salute, Balboa!’’ he said, and up went a fore- 
leg, and down went the head three times. 

“Now take meup!” And asthe beast lowered 
his head, Pedro seated himself between the huge 
horns. ‘Off wego!” he called, and away started 
the bull, carrying the little fellow like a feather 
as he stalked slowly around the ring. 

Then, as from one man, burst forth a roar that 
made the dust fly, and almost started an earth- 
quake. “Bravo, child! Bravo, bull! Olé! olé! 
Hurrah!” shouted the Americans and English- 
men. ‘‘Hoch!” bellowed the Germans, and 
“Wah piah !” gabbled the Chinamen, as a cloud 
of hats of ail shapes and sizes sailed into the ring 
around Pedro and his steed. 

The ladies waved their handkerchiefs and up- 
set their coffee-cups; the officers pulled their 
mustaches and laughed; poor Don Juan sput- 
tered his apologies, and tried to explain the 
situation, while the bewildered banderilleros 
struck attitudes and looked toward the royal box 
for orders. 

The governor-general rose. He was a noble 
old soldier, of the true Castilian blood, with a 


white mustache a foot long. He raised his hand. 
“Silence, ail of you!” he said. ‘The child 
shall have his bull!” 


The bugles sounded a ringing salute, but not 
the “‘Death of the Bull,” as the gates swung open 
and Balboa marched out, with Pedro perched 
aloft in triumph. 

It was as Pedro had guessed. José had, by 
mistake, included Balboa among the cattle which 
he had sold soon after Don Juan left home, and 
he had been brought to Manila and put in training 
for the arena; but as the event showed, he had 
not forgotten his young master’s lessons. 

CHARLES BRYANT HOWARD. 
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Hor Cross Buns.—Sir Rowland Hill, to 
whom Great Britain is indebted for the penny- 
postage system, used to spend most of his spare 
time, while a boy, in an outbuilding attached to 
his father’s house. He had a taste for mechanics, 
and the building contained a bench, a vise, and a 
forge. Rowland and his elder brother, Matthew, 
who also liked to dabble in iron, soon discovered 
that the indulgence of their taste required mate- 
rials, and materials cost money, and cash was 
scanty. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


schoolmaster, could not afford to buy materials 
for his son to play with, an accident provided 
them with the means. One Good Friday morning 
the two boys were sent with a basket to buy hot 
cross buns for the family. As they went along 
they were amused by the cries of the itinerant 
venders, who were calling out, as was the custom 
then in Birmingham : 


“Hot cross buns! Hot cross buns! 
penny, hot cross buns. 

Sugar ‘em, and butter ’em, and clap ’em in your hums, 
one a penny, two a penny, hot cross buns.’ 


On their way, with their basket filled, the boys 
began in fun to repeat the ery. Totheir surprise, 
people bought their buns until not one was left. 
They returned for more to the bakery, and found 
that the difference between what they paid for 
the buns and what they sold them for amounted 
to a considerable. sum, wherewith to buy tools 
and materials. Accident, as well as necessity, is 
often the mother of invention. 


One a penny, twoa 
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Baldwin’s Joke. 


HE town of Plainfield, New Hamp- 
shire, is not a populous town. A 
considerable portion of it is forest; 
but there are farms—good old Granite 
State farms—scattered along the hilly 
roads. Upon one of these lives a farmer who 
loves a practical joke. 

I do not know his name, but will speak of 
him as Farmer Baldwin—for when we first made 





his acquaintance he was 

on his knees in a large bin of 
Baldwin apples, in the yard 
near his house dvor, sorting 
the fruit for barrelling. 

With two friends, one of 
whom was a Columbia Col- 
lege freshman, the other 
a student in a Brooklyn 
architect’s office, I was 
tramping and wayfaring 
down the Connecticut River 
Valley. We had come over 
from Burlington, Vermont, 
to Littleton, New Hamp- 
shire, and thence down to Hanover to visit at 
Dartmouth College. From there we set off on 
foot for Concord, and as we had heard that 
partridges were plenty in these sparsely settled 
towns, we took our guns with us. Our purpose 
was to “‘put up” at farm-houses, and if we shot 
any birds, to induce the good people to roast, 
broil, boil or fricassee them for us. 

Without much regard, therefore, for roads or 
routes, we struck across the country from Lebanon 
and tramped for ten or eleven miles, seeing little 
game and killing less. About one o’clock in the 
afternoon we came to Mr. Baldwin’s farm. 

It was a little past the dinner hour, but Farmer 
Baldwin said he guessed that his wife could give 
us a bowl of bread and milk all around. His 
guess proved correct, and while we sat eating on 
one of a row of apple-barrels—for we did not go 
indoors—the farmer looked us over a bit, glanced 
at our guns and at length asked, with a sort of 
subcutaneous smile, whether we had found much 
to shoot. 

I have observed that there is something about 
young fellows from the large cities, which always 
brings out this peculiar kind of smile among 
ruralists. 

‘Very little,” replied Winn, and in evidence 
he exhibited his game-pouch, empty save for a 
single gray squirrel. 

‘Wal, now that’s curis!” said the farmer, 
looking at us, with a sudden thought which 
caused his smile to broaden visibly. 

“I suppose you’ve heard,” he went on, “that 
this is quite a game country.” 

“Yes, we expected to bag a few brace of 
partridges,” replied Winn. “They told us at 
Lebanon that partridges were plenty over here.” 

“Aint looking fer anything larger, then?” 
queried Baldwin. 

“Why, yes; we heard that there are a few deer 
in these back towns, this fall,” replied Rand. 

Baldwin sat back on his boot-heels, in the bin 
of apples, and regarded us with a sly look which 
caused one of my companions to remark that any 
hint which he could give us as to game would be 
appreciated. 

“Oh, I’m no hunter,” replied the farmer, still 
laughing. ‘But I like to see folks have a good 
time.” 

This seemed to be a genial sentiment, and we 
began to like Baldwin pretty well. 

**Now I'll tell ye,” said he, rising to his feet 
and walking out to the road. ‘You see that 
cleared ridge of land yender, jest across this 
little cedar swamp ?” 

“Yes, that’s easily seen.” 

**Wal, when you’ve got over there, you will see 


Though their father, a Birmingham |a strip of pine woods in the low land beyond. 


You go down through the pines, till you come to 
an old road which you cross, and ’bout twenty 
rods beyond that road you will come to a fence. 
It’s a wire fence and there aint many like it 
round here. It’s on the town line.” 

‘Are the towns up here generally surrounded 
by wire fences?” I asked. 

“Wal, they aint, as a rule,” said Baldwin; 
‘but this fence is there on the line, and you will 
have to climb over it. Pretty soon after crossing 
it, you will git into woods with now and then an 
opening, and ef ye look round there sharp, I 
rather guess you may see some partridges, and 
like’s not a deer. 

**Bout that fence,” continued Baldwin, 
‘there’s been a good deal of disputin’ over 
lines, up this way, for the past three or four 
years.” 

We thanked him for his information, paid for 
the bread and milk, and setting off as directed, 
came to the old road and to the wire fence. It 
was a high fence, and we conjectured that the 
two towns must have built it as the outcome of 
some dispute over their boundaries; for the land 
on both sides was wholly wild, being covered by 
forest. 

For a mile or more we made our way through 
thick woods, crossed a brook and climbed a 
rugged hillside, beyond which lay a partly open 
bog, fringed with Canada fir, where there were 
cranberries. Just across this bog, as we emerged 
on the borders of it, Rand, who was a few steps 
ahead, espied a very odd-looking animal. 





“Sh! there’s a bear,” he whispered back to us. | 





BALDWIN PLAYS HIS JOKE. 


“Change your shells. Put in the heaviest shot 
you’ve got.” 

He drew back himself among the firs to do 
likewise, and then we crept forward to get sight 
of the bear. The beast was over a hundred 
yards away, partially hidden by the dry grass 
and fir boughs; but it required no more than a 
second glance to see that, if a bear, it was a 
singularly deformed one. 

“‘Why, it looks more like a hog,” muttered 
Winn. 

Although black as a bear, it certainly did 
resemble a hog, not a domesticated hog, but 
rather those pictures which one sees in natural 
histories of the brown peccary of South America. 
It moved stealthily along in the dry swamp grass, 
and feeling convinced that it was a wild beast 
of some sort, we all fired at it. 

With our shots the animal dashed away, raising 
an outery much like a squeal. Hurrying after it 
we heard a hoarse grunting or barking from all 
along that side of the bog, among the firs, whence 
a much larger individual of the same species 
came out, clacking his tushes in a menacing 
manner. This animal was fully as large as a 
bear, but unmistakably a hog. 

**Looks like a wild boar!” said Winn. 

‘‘Well—but of course that cannot be,’’ replied 
Rand. “There are no wild boars in New 
England.” 

**T suppose it’s somebody’s hogs, after all. We 
may be getting near a farm, you know,” Winn 
conjectured. 

“Nonsense! No farmer keeps such hogs as 
these!” replied Rand. “‘If they are hogs, they 
are wild ones.” 

We went around the bog, but the animals ran 
away so rapidly that we did not catch sight of 
them there again. As we went on through the 
woods, however, we repeatedly heard game, 
running, at a distance, and presumed it was the 
same we had seen. 

Farmer Baldwin had intimated that, after 
crossing the high, wooded hill, which could be 
seen to the eastward from his place, we should 
come to farms where we could obtain lodging 
and food, if we desired. But the forest lands 
extended for several miles beyond the hill, and it 
was not till after sunset that we finally came to 
an old wagon-road leading down a crooked valley. 
The road appeared to be very little travelled. 

“Tt will, no doubt, lead out somewhere to 
houses,” Winn said, and Rand and I also had 
good hopes of soon reaching farm-houses. 

We followed the road for a mile or more, and 
it had grown quite dark under the hemlocks that 
shadowed the way, when we heard and saw a 





large creature, which we supposed at first to be a 
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horse, coming along the road toward us. On 
sighting us it stopped short, and I then perceived 
that two others were a few steps behind it. 

It was dusk, as I have said, and we had scarcely 
time to make out that one of the animals had a 
lofty, branched set of antlers, when all three of 
them bounded out of the road and were off, at 
speed, through the woods! They were out of 
sight long before we had recovered from our 
surprise sufficiently to shoot at them. 

“Why, fellows!” exclaimed Rand, in a tone 
of intense conviction, which was somewhat ludi- 
crous. ‘“‘Those must have been moose! Three 
moose! Directly in the road, too! It was the 
chance of a lifetime—and we lost it!’’ 

“Well, but I can’t understand it!” exclaimed 
Winn. “I didn’t suppose there were any moose 
in this part of the state, so far south.” 

“They go well with the wild hogs!” cried 
Rand. ‘Baldwin told us we should see game.” 

“But he specified partridges, and perhaps a 
deer,” said I. ‘“‘He said nothing of moose or 
wild boar.”’ 

Night was so near that we made no effort to 
pursue the moose, but went on in search of some 
habitation. It was not until it had become quite 
dark, however, that we finally reached cleared 
land and saw farm buildings. 

A house and barn stood near the road, but 
there was no light visible. On knocking at the 
door, we found that there was no one at home. 
We then discovered that the front windows were 
boarded up, and that the place was deserted. 

Hastening on, we came to another farm where 
were two barns and a house; 
but no one seemed to live 
here, either, and we went 
on, for half a mile or more, 
to a third place, which, like 
the others, proved to be 
deserted by the inhabitants. 

Not a little disheartened, 
we went plodding on, and 
came to a fourth and a fifth 
farmhouse—deserted like the 
others. 

“Cholera or smallpox must 
have swept them all off!” 
Rand exclaimed, disconso- 
lately. 

“Tf that’s so, we do not 
want to go into the houses,” 
remarked Winn. “I was 
about to propose breaking 
into a house ora barn. I’m 
about done up, tramping so 
far.’’ 

Presently we came to a 
smaller house, beside the 
road, which proved to be a 
schoolhouse. Near it, on the 
field side of a stone wall, stood several large 
apple-trees; we trod on the fallen apples as we 
turned in to try the door of the house. These 
proved to be very good, mellow, sweet apples, 
and by this time we had grown so hungry that 
we ate numbers of them with a keen relish. 

After entering the empty schoolhouse, Winn 
struck a match, which gave us some idea of the 
interior. There was a rusty box-stove with funnel 
still connected to the chimney. We kindled a 
fire, fetched in several old fence-rails from out- 
side, broke them up for fuel, and then collected 
more apples. 

The old schoolhouse was soon warmed up by 
the stove, and we sat on the front bench before it 
and ate more apples, speculating as to the school- 
masters and schoolma’ams who had held sway 
there, and the floggings which they had inflicted. 

“Well, boys, we may as well stop here till 
morning,”’ Winn said, at length; and, indeed, 
there was no obvious alternative. 

The floor before the stove proved so hard and 
uncomfortable, however, that we went out to 
pull dry grass in the yard and along the roadside. 

While thus engaged, I wandered for eighty or 
a hundred yards away from the schoolhouse, and 
was not a little startled at hearing a large animal 
spring suddenly to its feet a few steps from me, 
and bound away with a prodigious clatter. I 
discerned its dark, indistinct outlines only; it 
seemed as large as a horse. 

After collecting a few armfuls of grass, we 
made the oid door fast and soon fell asleep before 
the stove, which we had filled with broken wood 
and shut up as tightly as possible. 

The temperature sank uncomfortably low 
before morning ; nevertheless, we slept so soundly 
that it was daylight and past seven o’clock before 
any of us felt disposed to stir. 

At length Winn rose, grumbling about the hard 
couch, and went to the window. He stood there 
for some time, and Rand and I had nearly fallen 
asleep. when an exclamation from him roused us 
again. 

“Get up, you two,” he was saying, “‘and come 
here!” So Rand and I rose, yawning, and joined 
him at the window. 

“Fellows,” said Winn, “what do you see 
yonder ?”” 

“Why!” exclaimed Rand. ‘What are those 
creatures under the apple-trees? Buffalo, bison. 
aren’t they? And elk! Only look at the elk: 
There are more than forty buffalo and elk!” 

Just then a shot was heard near by. Taking 


our guns, we went out-of-doors, and saw a mali 
with a gun on his shoulder coming along the road. 
What was surprising, neither buffalo nor elk 
appeared to be afraid of him. 


Catching sight of 
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us standing by the schoolhouse door, he suddenly | 


stopped short and stared hard at us. 

“Good morning, stranger!” Rand called out. 

Without replying, the man approached, still 
regarding us attentively. 

“What are you doing here?” he at length 
demanded. 

“What are you doing here?”’ asked Winn. 

“Doing! Why, patrolling this park, to be 
sure,”’ replied the man. 

“What ‘park’ is it?” asked Rand. 

“Why, Mr. Austin Corbin’s park. It’s called 
Blue Mountain Forest. Who are you, anyway, 
and where did you come from ?” 

“That we will readily answer,” said Winn. 
“But without joking, we did not know we were 
in anybody’s reservation.” 

“But how did you get in? Didn’t you come 
in by a gate, or else over a high wire fence?” 

“‘We came over a wire fence,’’ replied Rand. 
“But we were told it was a line fence between 
two towns.” 

The man looked incredulous. 
anything?” he asked. 


“Have you shot 


“We fired at either a bear or a wild hog, but | 


he went off more frightened than hurt,” replied 
Winn. 

The huntsman began to laugh. “If you had 
shot anything, you would be subject to fine or 
imprisonment,” he said. 

“But how big is this park?” I exclaimed. 
“We have travelled about a day’s 
journey since. climbing that fence 
yesterday.” 

“Why, there are twenty-five 
thousand acres of it,” replied the 
keeper. “Mr. Corbin bought up 
all the farms arid woodland round 
here four years ago. His preserves 
embrace a part of four towns, and 
are surrounded by thirty-five miles 
ef strong wire fence.” 

“Oh, this accounts for the game!” 
said Rand. 

“Game! Why, there are about six 
hundred elk, a hundred moose and 
as many deer in it; also forty-eight 
buffalo, fifty black wild cattle and 
six hundred wild boar, imported 
originally from the Black Forest 
of Germany. It is the greatest 
establishment of the kind in the 
United States,” said the keeper. 
“Mr. Corbin’s object is the preserva- 
tion of the bison, elk and moose from 
extinction in time to come.” 

“Well, sir,” said Winn, “this is 
the first that we have heard of all 
this, and if you will kindly show 
us the way out of your park, we 
shall feel greatly obliged. We 
didn’t know we were in it, and had 
no idea of trespassing.” 

The keeper appeared willing to 
take a humorous and charitable view 
of our predicament, and piloted us to 
a small village, called Croydon Flat, three miles 
away. Here we obtained breakfast, and after- 
ward transportation to a railway station four 
miles distant, in the town of Newport. 

We had come to the conclusion not to hunt 
any more in that region, unless, indeed, we hunted 
up Baldwin and inflicted proper chastisement 
upon him; for it was now very evident that this 
would-be funny farmer thought he would play a 
practical joke upon us—which, under the circum- 
stances, might have been serious in its results, 
and like most practical jokes, was inconsiderate 
and contemptible. (artiste W. BEARSE. 
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Among the Swallows. 


Mr. L. E. Chittenden, in his ‘‘Personal Remi- 
niscences,”’ gives an interesting description of the 
social habits of swallows. He was encamped 
one night on a small island in Lake Champlain. 

As the sun approached the horizon a few swal- 
lows came and alighted in the branches of the 
cedar-trees with which the island was covered ; 
then more came, and still more, until flocks of 
many hundreds, coming from every point of the 
compass, were converging upon the island. This 
continued while daylight faded into darkness.’ 

“My supper,” says Mr. Chittenden, ‘was pre- 
pared and served to the accompaniment of 
innumerable angry but musical voices. After 
some time the disputes appeared to be adjusted, 
and there was a profound quiet, only broken 
here and there by some individual apparently 
talking in his sleep or disturbed by the nightmare. 

“Making as little noise as possible, I forced 
myself under the branches, well into the grove, 
disturbing many sleepers in my progress. On 
raising my hand to a branch, I discovered that 
the swallows were literally packed along it side 
by side. The light of a match showed that every 
branch in view was laden in the same manner. 

“The light awakened them, but they fell asleep 
4S soon as it was extinguished. I could have 
captured scores within reach of my hand. 

‘As the gray dawn was creeping over the 
eastern mountains there was a clear note from 
one of the tallest cedars in the grove. It was the 
reveillé. There was an answering call, then 
another, then many, and in a minute the grove 
was alive with voices. Soon a swallow shot out 
from the grove and made one circuit, sounding 
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its call. Others followed until a small flock was 
collected, which moved westward over ten miles 
of water to the shore. Others followed, collecting 
in separate flocks and taking flight in different 
directions. 

“Within five minutes the last swallow had 
departed, and solitude reigned in the grove.” 


* 
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A Boy Who Followed Nelson. 


By Admiral Sir George Elliot, K.C. B. 





In Two Parts.— Part II. 






July, 1800, being not quite sixteen 
years of age, I had completed my six 
years’ necessary service as a midship- 
man, and was sent to London with 
nine others to undergo examination 
for a lieutenancy. On the day of exam- 
ination I was sixteen years and four 
days old, but we were required to produce 
| certificates that we were twenty-one years of age. 
According to the loose custom of the time these 
| certificates were furnished, at the price of five 
| shillings each, by the old porter in the hall. The 





/ commissioners knew this well, for they looked 
slyly at the certificates and remarked that the ink 
had not dried on them in twenty-one years. 

| The need for officers was then so great as to 





A KIND WORD FROM NELSON. 


| insure every midshipman his ship the day he 
| became eligible by length of service, so we were 
| all promoted, being then from sixteen to eighteen 
| years of age. I was appointed to a sloop-of-war 
| on the Irish station, then reckoned the worst and 
| most disagreeable of any. Lord Nelson relieved 
me from this post some months later, and gave 
me the good news in this note: 


My DEAR GEORGE.— Your commission went 
, down to Plymouth eleven days since. I go down 
the beginning of next week. I therefore wish you 
to join the St. Joseph as soon as possible. 

You know how happy I shall be to do you 
justice, and prove myself grateful to your worthy 
father,—my dear friend,—and, do you believe me, 
ever your sincere friend, NELSON. 

To the Hon. George Elliot, 

Dee. 28, 1800. 


But I never sailed in the St. Joseph. War 
broke out between England and the northern 
powers before she was ready for sea; this ship 
drew too much water for service in the Baltic, 
and so we were all turned over to the St. George, 
a small three-deck ship, for Nelson’s flag, with 
Hardy as his captain. 


command to old Sir Hyde Parker. 

Our fleet started for the Baltic as early as ice 
and weather would permit, but we usually 
anchored at night on account of snow-storms, 
and spent an hour at daybreak shovelling snow 
off our tops and yards before we could weigh. 
This was very trying to my skin and feelings, 
after my long service in the warm Mediterranean. 
But toward the end of March the weather 
became fine, though we had a contrary wind 
from Elsinore up to Copenhagen, where the 
Danish fleet lay awaiting our attack. 


Did not Obey the Signal. 


In the stubbornly fought battle of the Baltic 
which followed, Nelson led with half the fleet, 
Sir Hyde Parker being at some miles’ distance. 
Early in the engagement old Sir Hyde, seeing 
two of Nelson’s ships ashore and others disabled 
in their masts, thought things were going all 
wrong and thereupon made the signal to retire. 
Nelson’s signal-officer saw this and reported it to 
Nelson, who pretended that he had not heard 
what was said, and answered: 

“Mr. Langford, I told you to look out on the 
Danish commander, and let me know when he 
surrendered—keep your eye fixed on him!’’ 





_ of their fleet. 


So at last I was sailing | 
with the hero himself, who was second in | 


Of course Langford understood this as Nelson 
wished, and thereafter never took his eyes off the 
Dane. 

But Admiral Graves, whose ship was in a less 
smoky situation than Nelson’s, had also seen Sir 
Hyde Parker’s signal and, as a flag-ship, was 
bound to repeat it. But he was as gallant and 
ingenious an Irishman as ever lived. Looking 
up aloft, he said, ‘‘Bedad, all the signal halyards 
are shot away except those at the cross-jack 
yard-arm. Hoist the signal there!’ — exactly 
where it was not possible for Nelson to see it! 

One frigate did, however, obey the signal to 
retire, and ran out. But the truth flashed on her 
| captain, poor Riou, when he saw that he was 
| retiring alone. Remembering that he had to do 
| with Nelson, he put his helm hard down and gave 
| orders to bring the frigate back into the fight; 
| but just then he was struck dead by a spent 
cannon-ball. 

As Nelson had changed his flag that day from 
| our ship, the St. George, to the smaller Elephant, 
| I did not get into the battle till the very close. 

Then I came in a boat, and was sent to an outer 
ship, which had suffered so little that she was 
afterward used as a hospital ship to take the 
wounded home under a senior lieutenant. 

| For some days after the battle I was engaged 
in duty that frequently took me ashore, where 
the Danes gave no sign of anger at the destruction 

Then orders came for Sir Hyde 
Parker to make the command over 
to Nelson. 





With Nelson in the Baltic. 


Instead of giving up the com- 
mand in the middle of the day, when 
he received it, Sir Hyde ordered that 
Nelson should succeed at daylight 
next morning, when he instantly 
sailed in pursuit of the Russian fleet 
in Revel. Had we started a few 
hours earlier we should have caught 
the enemy there, but he escaped as 
the result of Sir Hyde Parker’s 
delay in giving up command. 

I afterward met Sir Hyde in Eng- 
land, and he told me he was under 
a cloud which he could hardly hope 
to escape from. Poor man! I felt 
for him; his only failing was the 
slowness of age. He had been a 
zealous, alert officer not more than 
ten years earlier. 

On reaching Revel we found that 
the Russian emperor was dead and 
the war over; so we saluted the 
place. As the sun set just when our 
salute ended, the governor thought 
he should not return it until next 
morning; but Nelson sent a boat 
ashore to learn why his salute had 
not been returned. Such was the 
terror of his name that a high 
authority came off to apologize and 
explain, bringing the offending military governor 
with him in chains, the poor man not knowing 
whether his head was to be cut off or not! 

During those days in the Baltic I saw much of 

Lord Nelson, who had come back to the St. 
George after the battle. The summer weather 
| tried him severely ; it was sultry and oppressive ; 
| the days were very long; the whereabouts of the 
sun was always to be known by reflected light, 
‘though it did sink below the horizon for a few 
hours in the night, which was never dark. 

Nelson could not sleep. As officer of the 

middle watch—from midnight till four in the 

| morning—I frequently breakfasted with him, as 
it was customary to ask the officer of the watch 
to breakfast with the admiral. 

After he had returned to England the St. 
| George was sent to the Mediterranean, as flag- 
| ship of Admiral Sir Charles Poole, and we found 
|ourselves again blockading Cadiz. Here there 
| was a great deal of boating service, which | 
liked, though many lieutenants disliked it, and 
so I was much employed on it. As the officer 
from the admiral’s ship commanded all the boats 
without reference to seniority, I had things pretty 
| much my own way, and seldom came back empty- 
handed. 

Most of our captures were only market boats 
trying to get into Cadiz with fruit, vegetables, 
poultry, honey and other good things. It was 
my duty to confiscate the cargoes, and the laws 
of war entitled us to destroy or hold the captured 
vessels, but we always gave them up to the poor 
people on board. 

This boating service brought me much in 
contact with the men, and established a feeling 
between us which was useful afterward to them 
and me. 


Mutiny Prevented. 
At the peace we went into Gibraltar, and the 


James Saumarez, who soon received orders that 
six sail of the line should go to the West Iridies 
to watch a French squadron. Then our men 
learned that ships had previously been ordered 
from England on that service, but had mutinied 
and refused to go; hence some of our crews 
mutinied on the ground that twice as much pay 
was due to them as to the crews that had mutinied 
in England. . 

Having detected a meeting of the St. George’s 





command of the fleet was given over to Sir | 
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sailors on the lower deck at midnight, I quickly 
obtained a promise from several of the leading 
men that they would try to dissuade the others 
from mutiny. At this time I felt that I was 
almost the only officer on board who had any 
influence with the crew. A new captain had 
lately taken command, and the two other lieuten- 
ants were not liked nor respected. 

It happened at this critical time that Sir James 
Saumarez sent for me and showed me my name 
in a Gazette which he had just received, as 
having been promoted to the rank of commander. 
On that authority he offered to send me home in 
a frigate which would sail for England when the 
other ships should sail for the West Indies. But 
I explained to Sir James the state of the Sf. 
George, and told him that I thought my duty 
was to remain aboard. He was very much 
pleased by this, and wrote a report of my conduct 
to Lord Nelson. 

Next day we sailed, the crew of the St. George 
making little difficulty. In the ship of Captain 
Derby the men refused to weigh anchor, because 
the water on board was brackish. He, however, 
had been long in command of the ship and was 
much liked by his men, who were mostly Lrish, 
as he was himself. He called them on deck, 
made a joke of their objection, told them that the 
water, if it was a little ‘‘corned,’”’—that is, salt,— 
would keep all the better, and ordered them to 
get up the anchor and be off with them. 

As he delivered all this in broad Irish, the 
Irishmen relished his humor and laughingly 
obeyed. 

When I afterward met Lord Nelson in England 
he told me how Sir James Saumarez had reported 
my conduct. “My dear friend,’ said Nelson, 
shaking my hand kindly, ‘‘always do what duty 
dictates, and you will never repent it.” 

A word from him always had great weight 
with me. I have often wondered why I received 
such constant kindness from him. At first it 
must have been given out of friendship for my 
father, but it certainly grew to be personal; he 
had the kindest heart man ever possessed. 

In August, 1802, when I was just eighteen 
years old, we returned to England. I had been 
raised to the rank of commander, but received no 
command and remained ashore until war broke 
out again in April or May, 1803. 


Lord St. Vincent was then head of the admiralty. 
| He was always kind to me, but he was a man 
who disliked to do anything that anybody asked, 
and who had a habit of putting things off until 
the last and most inconvenient moment. Thus 
he nearly deprived me of the good fortune to sail 
again with Nelson. 

I had been ill with influenza for some time 
when, feeling better one evening, I went to a ball 
at Lord Keith’s, in London; and there, at mid- 
night, received a note from Lord St. Vincent, 
beginning, ““My dear boy,” and saying that I 
should have my passage with Nelson, who was 
going to the Mediterranean, if I were at Ports- 
mouth by daylight. 

I ran to my father’s lodgings, took what linen 
of his I could find,—for I was afraid to lose an 
hour in going to Brentford for my own things,— 
bribed my postboys to drive like fury and 
reached Portsmouth at eight o’clock next morning. 
There, fortunately, I found Nelson would not 
sail until evening ; so I spent the day in supplying 
myself, but so incompletely that my uniform was 
only cut out, to be made up by the ship’s tailors, 
and I had no crockery, glassware, silver nor 
furniture with which to begin my housekeeping 
on board the Termagant, sloop-of-war, thirty 
guns, to which Nelson appointed me as com- 
mander off Toulon. 

Her acting captain was so vexed at being 
ordered out of her and back to his own vessel, a 
troop-ship, that he would not sell me nor lend me 
any of his things; but the officers of the fleet 
fitted me out so that I could live in some comfort. 

On the ist of August, 1803, my nineteenth 
birthday, Lord Nelson promoted me to the 
command of the Maidstone frigate, thirty-two 
guns; and then the poverty of my establishment 
ceased to be conspicuous, as my predecessor, 
| Mowbray, left me numerous things. 

An incident on our way out from England 
showed Nelson’s combativeness finely. At Gib- 
raltar we learned that two French frigates, one 
of them of unusual size, had been in sight a few 
|days earlier. Nelson was in the Amphion, 
thirty-two guns, a frigate on the peace establish- 
|ment of two hundred men and officers, from 

which we had spared thirty men to man two 
| prizes taken on the way out. With this small 
| foree Nelson was eager to engage the two French 
ships, both larger than his and having more than 
eighty guns and eight hundred men between 
them. But the governor of Gibraltar and others 
| remonstrated, so that Nelson gave up the idea, or 
| seemed to do so. 

However, when a slant wind took us across 
round Ceuta we saw two men-of-war, one much 
| larger than the other, and naturally supposed 
|they were the French frigates. All Nelson’s 
prudence and promises vanished ; he called Hardy 
to beat to quarters, and said we should weather 
| the Frenchmen and go at them at once. 
| Fortunately they were American men-of-war ; 
| after half an hour of suspense they flung out the 
stars and stripes. Then we drew off and sailed 
without further adventure to our fleet off Toulon. 


Nelson’s Combativeness. 
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Current Topics. 


‘Light work, but the heart must be 
in it.”’ Soruns an advertisement in an English 
paper, a curate being wanted. Heavy work, but 
the heart in it—that is the story of many a life 
considered successful. The “‘light work” men, as 
a rule, are not the men who “‘subdue kingdoms,” 
little or large. 


A well-known New York banker 
recently said that he remembered the time when 
a man’s credit would have suffered if he had gone 
to his office in a carriage, or had carried a cane 
except as a support in infirmity, or had worn a 
mustache. But at that time it was considered 
entirely proper to go to one’s business in what is 
now termed evening dress. 

Miss Frances EB. Willard said recently 
of Theodore Roosevelt: ‘‘He stooped so low as 
to take a police commissionership, and so doing 
honored himself and the office.” Praise from 
such a woman and for such a reason is praise 
indeed. There would be less “mire” in politics 
and less official corruption, if competent men 
thought more of the size of the opportunity for 
service, and less of the size of the office. 

The report of the National Home for 
Soldiers, including all the branehes, shows 
that several hundred of the veterans are obliged 
to sleep on the floor for lack of proper accommo- 
dations. Years ago these men slept on the 
ground that fhe rest of us might lie more quietly 
in our beds. The least the country can do is to 
give the veterans a comfortable sleeping-place. 
While we have bedless heroes our war-debt is 
not paid. 


The acme of poetic imagery in one 
epoch is paralleled by the actual in another not 
far removed. A poet less than fifty years ago 
wrote concerning the discovery of the circulation 
of the blood : 

And Harv ey. who stood by the brink of a heart 
Sicovered ativer ssiesly Godvewn 
As the river of crystal that flows by His throne. 

By means of the fluorescent rays Nikola Tesla 
to-day views the human heart throbbing with life, 
and the poet’s extravagant fancy is realized. 

The selection of candidates for elective 
political offices in this country would be accom- 
plished more becomingly if there were less 
“bluffing.”” This word from the gamester’s 
vocabulary is the only term that describes one of 
the most conspicuous features of the modern 
political game. “Claim everything” is the motto 
of many managers in behalf of candidates for 
election, and the policy is pursued up to the 
hour of inevitable defeat. This is undignified 
and essentially dishonest. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s interesting 
account, in the Companion of April 23, of 
his apprenticeship as a business man recalls a 
story that he told some four or five years ago, 
while crossing the Atlantic in the steamship 
Teutonic. 

In the course of one of his winter visits to 
Florida he* attended a service in a negro church 
at a place where his fame as a millionaire and 
philanthropist was not known by the colored 
people. When the contribution plate came around 
Mr. Carnegie dropped a five-dollar bill upon it. 
After the contents of the plate had been counted, 
the clergyman arose and announced : 

‘Brethren and sisteren, the collection this even- 
ing seems to figure up six dollars and forty-four 
cents ; and: if the five-dollar bill contributed by 
the gentleman from the North is genuine, the 
repairs on the sanctuary will begin immediately.” 

When the mail-carrier in Florida 
toils beneath the vertical rays of the sun he can 
think of his brother in the service who is 
struggling over snow and ice on his way to Circle 
City, Alaska, a mining camp close to the arctic 
circle. To the cost of carrying a letter from Key 
West to Juneau, add one dollar for taking it 


contain two admirable stories appropriate 
for Memorial day; a highly suggestive | 
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thence to Circle City, then subtract two cents 
paid by the sender for postage, and the result 
will show approximately the loss to the govern- 
ment on each letter carried from its southernmost 
to its northernmost post-office. Great is our 
republic; and the’ best facilities it can offer to 
bring into intimate personal relations the widely 
separated people who oecupy its immense territory, 
not only conduce to its safety and permanence, 
but to the advancement of the world’s civilization. 

To kill in a duel is murder; the element 
of premeditation is undeniably present. When 
the moral sense of a people becomes sufficiently 
elevated to deal with duelist murderers as other 
murderers are dealt with, dueling will disappear. 
There are indications that Germany is approach- 
ing that stage. Court Chaplain Wendlandt over 
the bier of the latest victim of the code duello 
recently said : 

“Some day Germany’s Christian nobility will 
emerge from the darkness to light, and will be 
amazed and horrified that their ancestors should 
have cherished such views of life and such preju- 
dices. This is the message that goes from the 
coffin of Baron Von Schrader to the nation.” 

These were brave words, coming from a court 
chaplain and spoken with the knowledge of the 
fact that the kaiser favors resort to the code in 
certain cases. They indicate very clearly that 
the duel in Germany is doomed. 
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THE MEANEST ENEMY. 


The man who dares traduce because he can 
With safety to himself is not a man. 
Cowper. 
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A Crisis in France. 


The clash of authority in France between the 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies, which com- 
pelled the resignation of the Bourgeois Ministry, 
presents a constitutional crisis of unusual gravity. 

Under the constitution of France, legislative 
power is exercised by two assemblies, the Chamber 
of Deputies and the Senate, which are of equal 
power, save that, as under our system, it is 
provided that financial bills shall first be intro- 
duced in and passed by the Chamber of Deputies, 
which corresponds to our House of Represen- 
tatives. 

The constitution makes the ministry responsible 
to “the chambers,” that is, to the Chamber of 
Deputies and the Senate. It is strange that it 
did not occur either to the framers or the revisers 
of the constitution to provide for the possibility 
that a ministry might be acceptable to one chamber 
and not to the other. It is still more strange that 
in the more than twenty years that the constitution 
has been in force there has been no collision 
between the two chambers on this question until 
this year. 

The Bourgeois Ministry was a compromise 
ministry, radical in its tendencies, and supported 
in the Chamber of Deputies by the radical 
elements. In its composition and its policy it 
was distasteful to the conservative majority in 
the Senate. There were differences between the 
two houses in February, when the Senate twice 
voted want of confidence in the ministry while 
the Deputies voted confidence. The ministry at 
that time disregarded the censure of the Senate. 

Last month the trouble broke out afresh, in a 
more acute form. The Chamber of Deputies 
forced the issue, by passing a bill of credits for 
government expenses in Madagascar, and then 
adjourning beyond the date when current credits 
expired. This compelled the Senate to take the 
bill without amendment, or to become responsible 
for the failure of the appropriation. 

Thereupon the Senate, by a large majority, 
expressed its want of confidence in the ministry, 
and refused to vote the credits until a new 
ministry was formed. The Bourgeois Ministry 
then resigned after summoning the Chamber of 
Deputies, and explaining the situation. That 
chamber passed a vote, reaffirming its right of 
preponderance. 

The new ministry, presided over by Monsieur 
Meline, is more conservative than its predecessor. 
It may be acceptable to the Senate, but the 
opinion is freely expressed that it will not have 
the confidence of the Deputies. It may even 
have been overthrown before this issue of the 
Companion reaches its readers. 
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Why the Change? 


The school committee of Boston forty years 
ago was made up of prominent citizens—clergy- 
men, lawyers, doctors, merchants and cultured 
men of leisure. The Common Council then was 
not a kindergarten for youthful politicians, but a 
business organism for the management of the 
city’s affairs. 

“We have changed all that,” as the doctor says 
in Molitre’s comedy. The voters are not 
wholly responsible for the change. It is due in 
part to the unwillingness of leading citizens to 
accept office as a means of serving the community. 
Hundreds of proved and fitting men, when pressed 
to accept office as a public trust, reply as did the 
gentleman to whom President Harrison offered a 
diplomatic mission. ‘I do not believe,” said W. 


J. Arkell, the other day in San Francisco, “that 
a man in active business can ‘afford to take any 
office, no matter how high it may be. During 





President Harrison’s first term he offered me the 
post of Minister to Japan. 

“Said I, ‘Mr. Harrison, there is no office you 
could name that I would take, no matter how 
high.’ ‘Why,’ said he, ‘do you not think you 
ought to sacrifice your personal wishes sometimes 
when you can be of service to your country?’ I 
replied that I didn’t think so, so long as there 
were so many volunteers. When he had volun- 
teers he shouldn’t use the draft.” 

The practical result of filling the offices from | 
the crowd of “volunteers” is an inefficient civil | 
and diplomatic service. The New England town 
meeting, passing by the ‘‘volunteers,”’ “drafted’’ 
men into office, and compelled them to serve 
under a penalty. It may be that the common- 
wealth will be obliged to enact not only compul- 
sory suffrage, but also compulsory office-holding. 
A free government cannot endure unless good 
men are willing to accept office as a public trust, 
whereby they may take care that the republic 
receives no detriment. 

Prompted by this motive, Chief Justice Jay 
went to England to negotiate a commercial treaty, 
though he knew that the prejudices of his coun- 
trymen against Great Britain would make the 
negotiator one of the most unpopular of public 
men. 

Washington preferred to manage Mount Vernon 
rather than the Thirteen States, but he twice 
accepted the presidency because as a citizen it 
was his duty to accept a public trust. 

Alexander Hamilton was a poor man, with a 
large family. The practice of law was lucrative, 
but he sacrificed pecuniary independence that he 
might hold office for the good of the country. 
Talleyrand, who visited Hamilton, said the 
most wonderful thing he had seen in the United 
States was a man, who, as Secretary of the 
Treasury, had handled millions, toiling in his 
profession for daily bread. If these men were 
patriots, what is the man of business who refuses 
to serve his country ? 
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CHEERFULNESS. 


We ought to count our joys, not woes; 
Meet care with winsome grace; 
For discontent plows furrows 
Upon the loveliest face. 
Mrs. Sarah Knowles Bolton. 
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Remarkable Man. 


The son of a German Jew recently died. Few 
men of his time have acquired the wealth accum- 
ulated by this successful man. Few men had 
such a variety of aristocratic acquaintances and 
friends. Few men have made such a struggle 
for social recognition, and no man in this age has 
given money so largely and wisely as the late 
Baron Hirsch. 

A money-getter by birth, a philanthropist by 
education, a sportsman by nature, and an aristo- 
crat by attraction, he had indeed a strange 
mixture of qualities. What his inner character | 
was, no man can judge. Still it is evident that 
his life was controlled by two desires that seemed 
equally to determine his whole career. The one 
was to uplift and help the whole Jewish race. 
How many millions he spent in furthering this 
cause can never be known. The other was to 
establish himself in European society. On this 
he spent untold millions. 

Although he was occasionally a guest of the 
Prince of Wales; was a friend of the Crown 
Prince of Austria; was intimate with Prince 
Henry of Orleans; nevertheless, aside from some 
such important exceptions, Baron Hirsch never 
penetrated beyond the outer circle of that exclu- 
sive social set, where birth, not wealth, is mainly 
the medium of exchange. 

An anecdote is told of the multi-millionaire, 
illustrating this mania for social recognition. At 
one time his name was presented that he might 
become a member of the Jockey Club, the most 
aristocratic club in Paris. He had set his heart 
on being admitted. Two princes were his spon- 
sors. Nevertheless he was blackballed. 

For this humiliation he planned a retaliation. 
Quietly buying the house occupied by the club, 
which was one of the finest buildings in Paris, 
he gave legal notice that when its lease expired 
the club must seek new quarters. Almost imme- 
diately an intimation was given that if he would 
permit the ‘club to remain, his election would be 
secured. 

“Elect So-and-so,” he answered, naming a 
prominent Jew who had been recently black- 
balled in the club only on account of his race, 
“and you shall keep your house. You shall 
make reparation to my race for this slight—not to 
me.” 

On the other hand, in 1891 the baron gave 
fifteen millions of dollars in charity. He put ten 
million dollars into two Jewish colonization 
societies, and gave two and a half millions to be 
applied to transporting Jewish immigrants and 
settling them in the Western hemisphere. 

But perhaps the most beautiful act of his life— 
leaving out of account his private charities, of 
which there is no record, and whose ameliorating 
influence upon his times no man can caleulate— 
was the spending of his son’s inheritance. 

The grief of his life was the death of his son 
Lucien, who was only a young man of twenty 
when he passed away. The baron had set aside 
for him twenty millions of dollars. This sum he 
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now looked upon as a sacred legacy to be given 
to the poor, in whom the dead boy had been 
interested. In this stupendous labor of benefac- 
tion, he looked upon himself as only his son’s 
executor, and the huge sum was spent for the 
alleviation of the sufferings of Eyropean Jews, 

From that time until his death it is said that 
Baron Hirsch gave fifteen million dollars annually 
to charity, and considered his vast accumulations 
as intrusted to him only to be spent in relieving 
human distress, and in enlightening and eleva- 
ting mankind, and the race it was his pride to 
honor. 

This remarkable man vainly, and we may say 
weakly, sought position in what is called society. 
Fortunately for him, he failed. But which is 
better, to be included for a few brief years in the 
doubtful coterie of the titled idlers of Europe, or 
to take eternal rank among the benefactors of 
mankind ? 


* 
> 





A Doctor’s Device. 


A somewhat eminent physician had a young 
friend who had recently begun practice at the bar, 
and was naturally very anxious to win in the first 
eases in which he appeared as counsel. One night 
he received a call from this barrister, who was 
greatly perplexed over the conduct of a murder 
case, and wanted the shrewd old doctor’s advice. 

It was a poisoning case, and the lawyer was 
defending the prisoner, a woman, of whose inno- 
cence he entertained no doubt. It was, however, 
not an easy thing to prove her guiltless. There 
was a strong chain of circumstantial evidence 
against her. 

An intelligible motive could be assigned for the 
crime, since the husband was old, rich and ill- 
tempered; and the young wife, who was charged 
with poisoning him, was his only heir. Medical 
testimony of arsenieal poisoning would certainly 
be offered, and a strong case be made out against 
the young wife. 

“What am I to do?” asked the young barrister, 
after explaining the circumstances against his 
client ‘The woman is innocent, but the evidence 
is strong for the state. It ean be proved that the 
pair lived unhappily, that it was an uncongenial 
marriage, that the will was in her favor, and that 
arsenic was found in his body after a suspiciously 
sudden death. 

“The medical testimony alone will condemn my 
client, showing as it will the presence of arsenic 
in the dead man’s stomach, and she will be the 
only person who can be pointed out as having a 
motive for giving it to him.” 

It was a desperate case. The old doetor was 
quiet and thoughtful for a few moments. He then 
said: “The medical experts will probably produce 
in court the glass tubes containing the drug. 
You must ask them whether they tested the tubes 
for arsenic before they experimented with the 
fluids. Then if they say that they neglected to do 
it, ask them whether arsenie is not used in the 
manufacture of some kinds of glass.” 

The barrister acted upon this suggestion when 
the trial came on. The main medical expert was 
taken by surprise, and admitted that he had not 
tested the tubes for arsenic. He also conceded 
that arsenic was sometimes used in the manufac- 
ture of some varieties of glass. 

The lawyer, having obtained these two answers, 
knew when to stop his cross-examination. But 
when he summed up the case, he dwelt at length 
upon the possibility that the arsenic had been 
“sweated” out of the glass, and that previous 
neglect to test the tubes should certainly be 
considered as vitiating, to a large degree, if not 
wholly, the medical testimony. 

The woman was acquitted. As the other evidence 
was purely circumstantial, the acquitting verdict 
was given mainly because the dangerous force of 
the medical testimony had been weakened by tlie 
old doctor’s ingenious device. 


2 
> 





Gladstone and the Press. 


The measure of a great man’s importance may 
sometimes be seen more vividly by some sudden 
glimpse of him from a new standpoint than by « 
careful and judicial survey. Everybody knows. 
for instance, that there is always a great deal in 
the newspapers concerning Gladstone; but it is 
new light to be infurmed, as we are in an article 
by William Fitzgerald, that his retirement from 
public life means an annual loss of ten thousand 
dollars to the British Press Association. 

Mr. Fitzgerald gives two incidents whieh exhilit 
the reporter’s relations to Mr. Gladstone. About 
twelve years ago, he says, Mr. Gladstone was 
travelling from London to Edinburgh, and 
reporter had been detailed to travel by the same 
train. At Preston a stop was made, and an address 
presented with the intention of eliciting from the 
great man a speech. He had risen to begin his 
reply, when unfortunately, the time-table arransze 
ments not permitting a longer delay, the cars 
started, and he was rolled rapidly away from his 
audience. 

Not in the least disconcerted, he turned to tlic 
astonished reporter, thanked him graciously t«! 
the address, and proceeded with a long and eloqueit 
speech, which was duly noted down in shorthai! 
and published the next morning, to the bewilder- 
ment of the Preston citizens and local journalists. 
who had not heard any speech delivered. 

On another occasion Mr. Gladstone was makil'- 
a political tour, followed about the country by 2!! 
eager squad of some ninety reporters. He had 
been announced to speak at West Calder ina hus: 
temporary structure not far from the railwa) 
station. 

An arrangement had been made by which « 
special train was to be run from Edinburgh to 
convey back the Central News man and his cops: 
and the local Seotch station-master had said ( 
him confidentially beforehand: 

“I'll run the enjun richt oop to the hall, and the 
driver shall whustle and whustle till ye come oot. 














THE YOUTH’S 


so said, so done. “This plan was faithfully | come to call upon me I don’t care to see them. I | 
carried out,” records Mr. Fitzgerald, “with the | don’t wish to meet any one.” 
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result that Mr. Gladstone was startled and discon-| The clerk leaned back. 
certed in the middle of a fine burst of eloquence 
by the piercing and sustained shriek of a locomo- 
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Loud | great rush yet!” 
cries of ‘Shame!’ arose, but the deafening sound | 
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papers appeared with aggressive headlines, calling | borrow from the New York Times. He begins by 
describing his first meeting with General Miles, 
now at the head of the United States army. This 
was in a hotel office in Pasadena, California. Then 
he goes on: 
There was a fire in the great fireplace, perhaps 
as much for cheerfulness’ sake as anything else, 
and the big room was decidedly a pleasant place. 


the interruption, ‘Scandalous Tory Tactics!’ ” 
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A QUESTION OF CHINTZ. 


Sims Reeves, the English tenor, has just been | 


recalled to the public mind in singular fashion; 
for, at the age of seventy-four, he has emerged 
from his retirement, and gone again upon the 
stage. 

In the entire history of musical art, there is no 
other case of so long and so successful a career 
as lus. Nevertheless the kindliest critics agree 
that he should not have invited comparison of the 
voice he has with the voice he had. 

Reeves was always the most eccentric and 
perverse of singers. Innumerable stories are told 


| 


General Miles, Major Truman and myself sat there 
until eleven o’clock. The general talked freely 
and most interestin tt: and to me it was a very 
joyable —. 1ad always had the heartiest 
admiration for General Miles,—I had been a 
soldier myself,—and I thought I should always 
remember that evening with gratification. 

The next morning, while going out of the Hotel 
Nadeau in Los Angeles, | met a gentleman who 
said, “Good morning!” I stopped and talked, but 
I could not possibly recall him. Presently he said, 
“You don’t remember me.” 

I said no, I did not. 

“My name is Miles,” he said. 

Well, I wished that the Hotel Nadeau had been 


of his audacity in breaking engagements. In 1863 | getting in coal, and that there had been a conven- 


Colonel Mapleson had announced him to sing in 
London, and on the first day of the engagement 


received a telegram from Reeves, who was on his | general was perfectl 


way to town, expressing his surprise that he had 
been advertised for that evening when the engage- 
ment was for the following one. 

The manager at once hurried to Reeves’s house, 
and learned that dinner had been ordered for half- 
past seven. He told the butler that the time had 
been changed, and.that the meal must be served 
at midnight instead. He then went to meet the 


ent coal-hole open for me to slide into; but there 
wasn’t, and I did the best I could under the circum- 
stances, which, I guess, was poor enough; but the 

} good-humored about it, for 
which I was profoundly thankful. 

Seeing the general in a different light, or amid 
totally different surroundings and when I had least 
expected to meet him, coupled perhaps with some 
degree of natural absent-mindedness on my own 
part, had brought this discomfiture upon me; and 
chagrin over this second encounter with General 
Miles has always materially lessened my enjoy- 
ment of the first. 


tenor, who was accompanied by his wife, at the 


Euston railway station. 
While Mrs. Reeves busied herself about the 


luggage Colonel Mapleson got the tenor to himself, | 


and explained his difficulty. ‘But it is quite impos- 
sible for me to sing this evening,” was the answer. 
“I have ordered my dinner at home.” 

Colonel Mapleson explained that he had post- 
poned dinner for a few hours, and that a light 
meal was being prepared for him in the dressing- 
room of the theatre. 
proposition seemed to amuse the tenor. 
laughed, and actually gave a half promise that if 
his wife consented, he would sing. At that moment 
the wife appeared, and the matter was explained 
to her. 

“It’s all nonsense, 
is willing to ruin you by forcing you to sing.” 


” 


She then went on to ask how any one could | 


possibly think of such a thing, when the chintz 
and crumb-cloth of his dressing-room had not been 
arranged. 

It had always been her custom to hang the walls 
with new chintz, and place a fresh damask cloth 
on the floor, on the mghts when her husband sang, 
and on this oecasion the sacred hangings had 
gone to the wash. That settled the matter, and 
Reeves did not sing that night. 


ee 


MASTER AND PUPIL. 


Apropos of the discussion in France of a prop- | 


osition to abolish the bachelor’s degree and some 


of the examinations that go with it, some stories | 
One | 


are told of famous examiners in the colleges. 
of the most redoubtable of these was the elder 
Ampére, the famous man of science, who was for 
a time a professor in the College of France. 
Ampére was kind-hearted to a fault, but eccen- 


tric; and the erratie character of his examinations | 
made them a sort of a show, to which people | 


resorted as to an entertainment. 

Though kind, he was hot-tempered, and occa- 
sionally gave way to outbursts of which he instantly 
repented. Once, atan examination, some mistaken 
response of a student led him to lose his temper 
and to exclaim to the youth, “You are a donkey!” 

The student was as hot-blooded as he. “It’s you 
who are the donkey!” he shouted back. 


The suddenness of the | 
He | 


she exclaimed; “Mapleson | 


THE ONLY WAY. 


Mr. William Spark in his “Musical Memoirs” 
tells a story of the famous organist Wesley, which 


was related to him by Mr. Bishop, the London | 


organ-builder. Wesley was a great extempora- 
neous fugue-player, and on the occasion to which 
Mr. Bishop referred, had been asked to show off a 
new organ by playing a voluntary at the afternoon 
service, previous to the reading of the first lesson. 
Before going to the organ he asked the vicar (who 
Was an amateur organist) how long the voluntary 
should last. 


“Oh,” replied the vicar, “please yourself, Mr. 
Wesley. Say five or ten minutes; but we should 
like to hear as much of the different stops as you 
| can oblige us with.” 

hen the time came, after a few preliminary 
chords, Wesley started a fugal subjett, which he 
| worked out in a masterly way in about a quarter 
| of an hour; and the vicar was about to commence 
| reading the lesson when the inexhaustible organist 
started a second subject, and this he developed in 
the same abstruse, elaborate manner as the first. 

The congregation at the end of half an hour 
began to show signs of weariness. The vicar 
beckoned to Mr. Bishop and begged him to stop 
the too prolix organist. 

“Ca.” — the organ-builder, “I can soon 
stop him it you give me authority and will take 
the consequences.” 

He approached the organ-blower, and holdin 
up half a_crown, he said hurriedly, “Come anc 
take this, I am just going.” 

The blower pumped the bellows full, and made 
for the half-crown. Bishop detained him until the 
wind went out with a suck and a grunt, and poor 
Wesley was left high and dry in the middle of his 
double fugue. 





INTRACTABLE. 


If it be true that the child is father to the man, 
Bismarck showed at a very early age one of the 
most salient traits of his manhood—the faculty of 
| dodging his enemies and setting their most care- 
| fully laid plans at naught. At the age of seven he 

was sent to a large school in Berlin, where he was 
| greeted with the usual rough attentions from the 
| older pupils. To this treatment Bismarck was too 
spirited to submit, and so incurred the resentment 
| A formal conspirac 
| dice of the intractab 


| fe 


| be dealt with as other neweomers had been. 


of the other boys. 





The 


By this time Ampére’s anger was all gone, and | plan hit upon by the conspirators was the following: 


the philosopher and gentleman asserted himself. 
Perhaps it is—perhaps it is,” he answered, “but 


nevertheless I imagine that, if you begin your | 


demonstration anew, you will recognize the fact 
that you are mistaken.” 

The student r need his de tration, 
al ud under this temperate admonition, he discovered 
his mistakes and acknowledged that he was wrong. 

“And now, my dear boy,” said the professor, 
“you see that Iam not a donkey, and that you are 
hot one, either. I had no right to call you by the 
hame of that animal—which, however, is so 
patient, calm, -faithful and laborious a creature 
that I am not sure but it was he whom you and I 
were insulting just now, and not each other!” 








—s 





NO RUSH. 


A story which has the most obvious of morals 
'S told of a certain public man, a reader of some 
eminence. He is—and knows it—a man of striking 
personal appearance. He sometimes trades upon 
his external charm and gives the world credit for 
hoticing him when it is perhaps thinking of entirely 
different things. Moreover he fancies that his pro- 
fessional fame is a matter of world-wide import. 
Not long ago he went to a manufacturing town, 
to lead in a lecture course. He arrived at the 
hotel somewhat early in the day, went to his room 


| In the summer-time the boys were taken by one 
| of the tutors to bathe in the sheep wash. The 
| greatest pluck had to be shown on these occasions, 

and whoever shrank from plunging head-first into 
|the water, or showed the slightest signs of 
cowardice or hesitation, had to suffer severely for 


it. 

The tutor would take the unwilling boy by the 
shoulders, push him toward the deepest part of the 
water and throw him in headlong; and when he 
struggled out, the other boys were permitted to 
repeat the punishment until the novice’s repug- 
hance was quite cured. Otto von Bismarck’s 
enemies stood ready on the edge of the pool. 

The new boy, however, plunged headlong into 
the water, dived, and came up on the opposite 
bank! A unanimous “Hurrah!” broke from the 
lips of his surprised comrades. 


BYLES ON BILLS. 


Among the humorous memories connected with 
English judges is one of Justice Byles and his 
horse. This eminent jurist was well known in his 
profession for his work on “Bills,” and as this gave 
a fine opportunity for alliteration, his associates 
were accustomed to bestow the name on the horse, 
which was but a sorry steed. 

“There goes Byles on Bills,” they took pleasure 
in saying, and as the judge rode out every after- 
noon, they indulged daily in their little joke. But 
the truth was that the horse had another name 
known only to the master and his man; and when 
a too-curious client inquired as to the judge’s 








ind remained there for a time, and then, on sudden | Yiesr conscience, that “master was out on Busi. 
ught, hurried down again to the office. With | ness.” , 


his most imposin 
“Ah, 

turbed while ’m here?” 
The clerk bent 

Still courteous. 


g air he addressed the clerk. 


‘The townspeople, you know,” continued the | 


Suest, a little irritated at his density. 


forward, slightly puzzled, but | 


would you kindly see that I’m not dis- | 


LAWYERS are fond of shooting at each other 
with verbal squibs. When two or three spendthrift 
| barristers, friends of Chief Baron O’Grady, were 

made Commissioners of Insolvent Debtors, the face- 
tious judge said, “At all events, the poor debtors 


“If they | can’t complain of not being tried by their peers.” 


| dence for a Southern or a Western family. 
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Canoe Song. 


Gracefullest of buoyant things, 
Wanting but the snowy wings 
Of your kin—the swan—to be 

ueen of both the sky and sea,— 
Softly down the tranquil stream, 
As through slumber glides a dream, 
With the current let us go 
Where the slim reeds, row on row, 
Make sweet music all day long, 
And the air is full of song. 


Silent as the red man, who 

Out of birch-bark fashioned you, 
Steal along and come upor 

Hosts of water-lilies wan 
Suddenly, and bring surprise 

To their wonder-waking eyes; 
Then be off again once more, 
Shadow-like, and haunt the shore, 
Gathering from bending grass 
Water secrets as you pass. 


On and on and on we'll drift 
Till the stars begin to sift 
Through the twilight, and on high, 
At her window in the sky 
Comes the Night’s pale bride to hark 
For his message through the dark,— 
Till at last the silver sand 
Reaches down and bids us land. 
Then till dawn, farewell to you— 
Sister of the swan,—canoe! 

F. D. SHERMAN. 








or 


An Impressive Incident. 


I was travelling through the western portion of 
the state of Texas in the autumn of 1889, and | 
stopped one night at a little village called Youngs- 
port, having probably seventy-five inhabitants. 
There was no inn, and I was entertained by an 
old settler at his residence. 

About midnight I was awakened from sleep by 
loud voices and the hurrying of feet. I arose, and 
looking out saw a bright light about two hundred 
yards away. Hastily dressing I found that one 
end of a new chureh building was on fire. 

The house had just been erected at a cost of 
perhaps five hundred dollars by the people of 
the village. They were all poor, and its loss 
would prove a sad blow to them. I think I never 
saw such signs of distress as were exhibited by 
many of the spectators. From their excited 
remarks I learned that a ‘revival’ meeting was 
announced to be held the next day in the building, 
and the impression seemed to be that some enemy 
had set fire to the church. 

Up to this time the fire was confined to the 
outside of the wall at the back of the building, 
and the flames were making slow headway. 
Water, even for drinking purposes was very 
searce that fall. None, in fact, could be obtained 
to extinguish the flames. The excited people 
were running impotently about, thinking it was 
useless to attempt to stay the fire. 

At this juncture a man appeared in the crowd. 
He was about forty-five years of age, black- 
bearded, with a homely, earnest face. For a 
moment he stood staring at the fire. Then, 
flinging his arms above his head and gazing into 
the sky, in a strong, earnest voice he began to 
pray. His words and tones were the embodiment 
of entreaty. 

“Father,”’ he cried, ‘pardon us, pardon us. 
Thou of Whom we have been told that no sparrow 
falls to the ground but its loss is felt by Thee, 
Thou hast known our efforts, our self-denials for 
Thy sake. How we have builded this lowly tem- 
ple to Thee with much hardship. How we are 
without means to build another. How we meant, 
if in Thy wisdom another day dawned upon us, 
that Thy dear word should be preached here. 
We are unworthy. Our very prayers may be 
selfish and unworthy. But, O Thou Searcher of 
hearts, Thou knowest it was for Thy glory. 

“*Many hungry souls will come with to-morrow’s 
dawn to be refreshed at Thy altar, and we, 
stricken with loss, how can we satisfy them? 
Thy cause will be homeless here. Thy people 
will return with empty hearts—some, perhaps, to 
ways of sin. Consider, we beseech Thee, our 
ery. Remember in help and sympathy our loss. 
This home is our all. It has been our delight in 
anticipation to think that in it Thy name could 
be upheld, and immortal souls brought to Thee. 
O Lord, our God, stay these flames. Come 
Thou to our rescue. Only, if our wish lacks 
submission to Thy will, and is unworthy in Thy 
sight, forgive. But if worthy, grant to Thy 
servants a gracious answer, that this threatened 
calamity may be stayed. We plead forgiveness | 
for those who have transgressed against us, and 
unto Thee, O Thou Divine Helper, be honor and 
glory and praise and power forever and ever. 
Amen.” 

The prayer was hardly more than two minutes 
in length, during which the fixed attention of the 
crowd of people had been held, and their hearts 
touched by the preacher. Few had noted the 
black wall of cloud ‘that was sweeping with 
almost hurricane fury down from the northwest. 
The last words of the prayer had barely been 
spoken, when there fell slight drops of rain. 
Silence followed. There was not a sound of leaf 
or wind to break the stillness. Then, in an 
instant, flashed forth a blinding flood of light 
almost above us, and a burst of thunder that 
made the very earth rock beneath our feet. 

A wild ery burst from the people, a cry half 
of fear, half of faith and thanksgiving. Shrieking 
in its might a hurricane hurtled past us, tearing 
the flame from the burning wall, and heaving | 
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upon it a drench of rain that flooded the crowd of 
trembling people and the endangered building. 
In the fright and confusion, amid the roar and 
turmoil of the tempest, it seemed hardly more 
than an instant from the moment the first drops 
of rain fell until the fire was quenched, and I 
found myself stumbling half-drowned to my feet 
from the ground, where the wind and the water 
had hurled me. I heard the excited voices of the 


| people calling out of the darkness to each other, 
}and southward was the roar of the departing 


tempest. 

The wall of the church building was only 
charred, the flame had not burned through it. 

I was in the city of Waco, Texas, in the 
summer of 1890, while a church conference was 
in’ progress, and straying into the hall where it 
was in session, I saw upon the platform the 
homely, earnest preacher of Youngsport. He 
was describing, in glowing words, to an intensely 
interested audience the magnitude and far-reach- 
ing character of the religious awakening which 
began the day following that night of fire and 
rain. 

He held the people spellbound while he pictured 
the might and majesty and glory of Him Who 
rules alike the hurricane, and holds gentle com- 


| panionship with souls that seek His service and 


desire His love. 
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An Eskimo Paper. 


The Companion has received a copy of what is 
probably the most northern newspaper published. 
It is the Eskimo Bulletin, and is issued with some 
regularity, though not at very frequent intervals, 
at the American mission school at Cape Prince of 
Wales, Alaska, within one degree of the Arctic 
circle. The paper, which is edited by Mr. W. T. 
Lopp, the missionary at this point, is not printed, 
but written and duplicated by the hektograph 
process. Its matter is naturally such as would 
interest the dwellers in that hyperborean region ; 
and being such, it contains many items of curious 
interest also to people in other parts of the world. 
For instance, its “locals” run in this picturesque 
fashion: 


“No whales.” 

“A big walrus catch.” 

“Ice is unfavorable for white bears.” 

“In February Ah-hong-a netted (under the ice) 
sixty seals in five a 
“On several trips the mission dog-team has made 
sixty miles per day.” 

.“Ti-now-gorz-ga and Noo-toodl-got, who have 
been staying here this winter, will return to their 
home in Asia in a few days.” 

The Eskimo Bulletin has plenty of time to collect 
eye items, for it is issued but once a year. 

he copy in hand is dated June, 1895, and it con- 
tains an explanation to the effect that, on account 
of the unavoidable absence of Mr. Lopp at Port 
Clarence, “the Eskimo Bulletin for the year ’93-’94 
was not issued.” In spite of this tendency to 
irregularity, the price of the paper is maintained 
at one dollar a year—which, of course, means one 
dollar a number. This ranks it in cost quite 
abreast of the English reviews. 

The Bulletin contains an eloquent plea for mail 
facilities for Alaska. “Russia,” it says, “has mails 
earried to and from its inhabitants scattered over 
the wilds of Siberia by dog and deer. Can’t our 
government do as much for Arctic Alaska?” 

The porer also has a te. despatch,” chron- 
icling the discovery of gold at Golovin par; but as 
the despatch is dated March, 1895, while the paper 
itself is dated June, it does not appear that the 
Cogpetee, was transmitted by a very swift wire. 

The advertisements in the Bulletin are, if any- 
thing, more interesting than the news items. 
They run in the following truly Arctic fashion: 

“BLUBBER.—Ten seal bags of whale and 
walrus oil to exchange for blue and salmon- 
berries. MUNG-NOK,.” 
“UN-UT-KOOT, Oot-madl-ig-zook, Drumeo- 
pathic doctor and wind-charmer. 

“NO LUCK, NO PAY.” 


Several of the advertisements bring out the fact 
that_an Eskimo, aiter he has a son, is no longer 
known by his own name, but by that of his son. 
For instance, **Ok-ba-ok’s father” advertises that 
he imports Siberian wolverene trimmings, and 
“Tl-la-yok’s father’ wishes to hear of a black dog 
which he lost “last full moon, two sleeps’ journey 
north of the Cape.” 

Of course an Arctic poser would not be complete 
without some account of Arctic feminine fashions 
- dress, and the Bulletin’s “fashion items” run 

us: ; 

“Only ladies in mourning wear bangs.” 

“Belts made of the skin of wolverene feet, claws 
on, with suspender buckles, sleigh-bells and deor- 
keys dangling, are all the rage.” 

“Bed-ticking is the most popular cloth worn over 
the fur suit this season.” 





His First Trial. 


No judge of the United States Supreme Court has 
had a more varied career than Justice Field, now 
in his eightieth year. When a lad of twelve he 
learned at Athens to speak and write modern 
Greek. After graduating from Williams College 
and practising law in New York City, he went to 
Europe, whence he sailed to New York and thence 
to California in the gold days of 1849. He arrived 
at the Golden Gate with two trunks and with ten 
dollars in his pocket, seven of which he paid to get 
the baggage carried to his lodgings. 


The next morning he paid two dollars for his 
breakfast at the cheapest restaurant in San Fran- 
cisco. Then he made his first “raise.” New York 
papers readily sold for one dollar apiece. He had 
a bundle of these, sixty-four in all, and he got a 
fellow-passenger to sell them on the “halves.” 
Field’s share was thirty-two dollars. 

The future member of the Supreme Court began 
his judicial career as alealde of Marysville, and 
tried his first case in the street. The New York 
Tribune tells the story: 

“Two men came up to him, one of them leading 
a horse, and said: 

“Mr. Alcalde. we both claim this horse, and we 
want he to decide which is entitled to it.’ 

“Administering an oath to the man holding the 
horse, the alealed proceeded to examine him as to 
where he got it, whether he had a bill of sale, 
whether the animal had any mark or brand, and 
in general to ask such questions as would a 
bring out the truth. Then, administering an oat 
to the other man, he put him through a similar 
examination. After concluding the examinations, 
he at once decided the case, and said: 

“It is very plain, gentlemen, that the horse 


- 





belongs to this man,’ pointin, 
examined, ‘and the other must give him up. 

**But,’ said the man who held the horse and had 
lost the case, ‘the bridle certainly doesn’t belon 
to him. The bridle belongs to me. He doesn’ 
take that, does he?’ 

“Oh no; J 
alealde replied, whereupon the owner of the bridle 
turned to his. adversary and said: 

“*What will you take for the horse ?’ 
“*Two hundred and fifty dollars,’ was the quick 


eply. 
**Agreed,’ retorted the other, and turning to the 
American exponent of Mexican law, he said: 


‘And now, Mr. Alcalde, Il want you to draw me, 


up a bill of sale for this horse which will stick.’ 

“A bill of sale was promptly drawn up. all 
charges were paid in an ounce of gold for trying 
the case and an ounce for the bill. Both men 
went off perfectly satisfied, but not ‘better pleased,’ 
Justice Field says when telling the story, ‘than I 
was with my first judicial experience.’ ” 
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Bird Song. 


Oh, I’m a merry vagabond, I’m a reckless rover! 
Give me but a hedgerow, give me but a tree! 

All mine the shy grass, mine the lissome clover, 
Mine the blue untravelled far, the hilltops dim and 


Would you have a song 0’ year? Listen, I can lilt it! 
All the world is orchestra to this pipe o’ mine! 
Would you brush yon bough anear? inger, while I 


Mine is all this nest o’ shade, yours shall be the 
vine! 


Every one his song hath, mine is but of gladness; 
Little weight or wisdom, mayhap, when all is told. 


But if thine is weary, if it sing o’ sadness. 


Take a note o’ mine along, ’twere worth its weight 
in gold! 


Oh, ’m a me vagabond, I’m a reckless rover! 
But half of all my having were wealth enough for 
e 


me.— 
For mine, a spring’s clear heart, where silent pines 
brood over, 
a mine the secret, thrilling in the hush of every 
ree! 
VIRGINIA WOODWARD CLOUD. 
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Didn’t Think it Was His Fault. 


It is thought by some that eloquence is going out 
of fashion; that it is becoming, as all ambitious 
newspapers say, a less “important factor” in human 





life than formerly it was, when people read less, | 


and depended more upon lectures and speeches. 
There may bé a modicum of truth in this theory, 
but a smooth tongue and a logical faculty are still 
persuasive, as is happily illustrated by the follow- 
ing dialogue between a young man and a real 
estate agent, which we find reported in the Chicago 
Post: 


The young man admitted that he had children, 
= real estate man frowned and shook his 

ead. 

“We are very particular in regard to that build- 
ing,” he said at last, “and if you have children I 
am afraid I cannot let you have the flat.” 

“I am very sorry,” returned the young man 
a. “It seems rather hard that a man should 
be made to suffer for what is no fault of his own; 
but I suppose it can’t be helped.” 

The real estate man looked surprised. 

“You see,” explained the young man, “I wasn’t 
given a fair chance, for I never was told in my 
younger days that it was wrong to have children, 
or that there was any penalty attached. I sup- 
Pee it was all perfectly natural and proper, but 

presume the enormity of the offence is fully 
explained » all the schools now.” 

os y cm 
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“Then I had a very bad example set me right in 
the family,” interrupted the young man, “for my 

rents had children. It seems remarkable, doesn’t 
t? But it’s a fact; and they were held to be very 
estimable people . I was taught to revere 
them, and naturally I fell into the error of scones 
ing that there was nothing unlawful or opposed to 

ublic policy about it, and so I married, and now 
find myself in such disrepute that I can’t get the 
kind of flat I want. 

“I suppose it’s all right,” he continued, “but 
you must admit that it seems rather hard on a 
man who has always aimed to be a good citizen.” 

“My dear sir, you —” 

“Now I think of it,” broke in the young man 
again, “I suppose F ang parents were guilty of the 
same offence. I do not see how — can success- 
fully deny it. Now, sir, I would like to ask you if 
ag think it is fair for a man to expect his tenants 

» be more acceptable than his parents?” 

“T was about to say, wher you interrupted me,” 
returned the agent, “that under the circumstances 
Iam prepare to suspend the rule regarding chil- 
dren, and let you have the flat.” 
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““The American Dollar Dog.” 


The San Francisco Call prints an extended 
obituary notice of Tony, a dog, who died at 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, recently, aged eight years. 
He was locally famous, it appears, and not without 
reason, if all that is said of him is true. He, if 
any one, deserved to be called a silverite and a 
monometallist. He believed in but one kind of 
money, unlike most of us, who are glad to get any 
money that will pass. Here follows the Cail’s 
biographical sketch: 


When Tony was a year old he was found to have 
an unaccountable craving for American silver 
dollars. He would refuse to touch any other kind 
of coin, and as his oe taste was fostered by 
his owner, George W. Brown, he soon became an 
expert in discriminating between a good dollar and 
a counterféit. 

Tony would refuse to pick up a counterfeit dollar, 
a Mexican dollar, a five-frane piece or a twenty- 
dollar gold-piece, but would catch a good American 
dollar in his mouth before it could reach the ground 
whenever one was thrown to him. 

He became the talk of the town, and was always 
shown to'visitors as one of the attractions of the 
city. Hundreds of visitors were incredulous of 
the stories told of Tony. but went away convinced 
after trying him with good and bad coins. 

The dog’s wonderful faculty was fully tested 
when he was about two years old, when he was 
taken to Denver, and in the presence of a number 
of bank officials and other coin experts tested with 
eoins by the United States Treasury Department. 
Scores of counterfeits, some of them excellent 
enough to deceive the ordinary bank cashier, were 
thrown to him, but he refused to pick them up, 
while he would jump for joy and eagerly snatch 
up every good dollar. 

Upon one occasion a dollar of doubtful appear- 
ance was given to Tony’s owner. Thinking it was 
counterfeit, Mr. Brown threw it to Tony, who 
without hesitation picked it up. Mr. Brown 
accepted the coin as good, and included it with his 
next deposit at the bank. The bank cashier threw 
it out and declared it counterfeit. Mr. Brown then 
sent the coin to the Treasury Department, where 
it was found to be o_- 

The wonderful faculty of the animal led his 


owner to utilize him for money-making purposes, 
and for almost a year Tony was a dime-museum 


to the second one | 


| 
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star in Denver, Salt Lake City, Butte and other 
Western cities, always ——s attention and 
never failing to discriminate between good and 
bad coin. 

The constant work of picking up coins wore out 


| his front teeth, and he had to retire from the stage. 


the bridle is another matter,’ the | 





But though his teeth were almost gone, Tony’s 
love for silver dollars did not diminish, and even 
in‘his last sickness he could only be kept quiet by 
allowing him play with an American silver 
dollar. His death was caused by dropsy and a cold 
contracted on a recent trip to Denver and Salt 
Lake City. 
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Noble Sacrifice. 


Pearson’s Weekly tells a story of a telegraph 
lineman who has to his credit as brave a service 
to a comrade as a soldier might render on the field 
of battle. A few years ago two men were at work 
upon a telegraph pole standing many feet above 
a line of railway. A wire had broken, and they 
were repairing the damage. 


The wind blew fiercely from the east, and the 
pole rocked to and fro. Suddenly a strong gust 
caused one of the men to turn in his position. In 
doing so he pushed his companion, who, taken 
unawares, fell backward. He clutched at his mate, 
and both tumbled over among the wires. 

For a moment the two men hung without speak- 
ing a word. Then one of them said: 

“Bill, I can’t reach the post, and I’m afraid if I 
move the wires will break.” 

As he spoke a wire did break. Both men, hang- 
ing together, were in danger of being precipitated 
to the track below. 

“Well, mate,” said Bill, “one of us has got to 
drop. It’s a big drop to make, but as you're mar- 
ried and have three children, I don’t see why I 
should stay here.” 

“No, don’t do that, Bill; you’ll get killed, surely. 
Let’s hang on a little longer.” 

Another wire broke. One more might drop them 
. Bill made up his mind. 

“Good-by, mate,” he said to the other. 

“Good-by,” answered his companion, the tears 
running out of his eyes. 

Bill dropped. It was a fall of forty feet. He 
fell among some rough stumps of bushes, and 
rolled down an embankment. Then he rose, and 
called up to his companion: 

“Tm all right, mate! I’m going for help.” 

The station was half a mile distant. fhen the 
— fellow reached it and had told his story, he 
ainted my The doctor found that he had 
broken both his arms and one of his ribs; but his 
— action had very likely saved his companion’s 

e. 
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A Frightened Cadet. 


Last winter, in a time of sudden thaws and wide 
extremes of temperature, the authorities at West 
Point issued a daily order defining the limits on 
the river within which the cadets were allowed to 
skate. So says the Jilustrated American, which 
goes on to relate an adventure of a second-class 
man, who found himself one afternoon far outside 
the limits. 


He first became aware of his transgression when 
he saw an officer on skates bearing down upon him. 
Anxious to conceal his sae: and so save him- 
self punishment and demerits, he turned and 
skated for the shore. 

A glance over his shoulder showed the officer 
striking out after him in real earnest. Never did 

t skate faster, but the officer drew steadily 
nearer. Pe yt as the cadet thought, an out- 
stretching point of land was just ahead. 

Straight upon the rocky shore dashed the cadet, 
behind the little lighthouse, and ran up through 
the woods, with his skates still on his feet. 
Breathless, he reached cadet limits, and a quick 
glance around told him that he had eluded his 
pursuer. 

Then he took off his skates and hastened to the 
barracks, to be ready for the roll-call that would 
most likely be ordered for the purpose of detecting 
the guilty skater. No such roll-call was ordered, 
however, and at parade that night an ordér was 
read extending the skating limits, and during the 
evening the pursuing officer called at the cadet’s 
door to say: 

“You are a very good skater, Mr. A. If I could 
have overtaken you, I would have told you that 
the limits were extended, and that you might skate 
even farther than you did. But then, I dare say 
you found the exercise you had quite sufficient.” 
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One Way to Put It. 


Many of the sayings and doings of the Southern 
negro, that find their way into print, may be 
apocryphal, but enough are known to be true to 
make good his claim to humor. A gentleman 
discussing coon-hunting relates an incident, in 
Forest and Stream, that illustrates this character- 
istic drollery. 


The party, consisting of hunters, dogs, axes and 
torches Ba ore, had been hunting for a good part 
of the night without any luck whatever. Finally. 
the dogs treed a coon. It would take some time 
to fell so large a tree, and one of the negroes 
volunteered to climb it and ascertain the where- 
abouts of the coon. : 

All agreed to this, and sat around to await 
developments. Soon after the negro had disap- 

are the branches, a peculiar sound was 

eard from the top of the tree. It was a kind of 
mixture of negro and coon dialect. Some one 
ventured the remark: 

“Bill, have you got that coon?” : 

“Yes, sah,’ was the reply, “I’se got dis here 
coon; but I'wish you’d send some o’ dem darkies 
up here to help me turn him loose.” 
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“Lazy White Man.” 


The Western Indians, although not fond of work, 
do not approve of indolent white men. The “heap 
good white man,” in their estimation, is the white 
man who works hard; and to sit by and wateli hin 
as he toils seems to afford them never-failius 
pleasure. 


Some young “warriors” of the Blackfoot tribe 
sat in the shade one day, watching a group 0! 
laborers who were constructing a grade for @ 
branch railroad in Montana. They were commett- 
ing — the workmen and their work, when # 
a st, the first that they had ever seen, caine 
riding along the newly completed grade. He had 
got off the train at the last station, and was geile 
to the fort a little farther on. ‘ ; 

The Indians watched the wheelman without @ 
word until he passed beyond a knoll, which hid 
him from view—then they expressed their sent! 
ments concerning him. 

“No good white man!” one remarked. ; 

“No,” answered another, with great scor, 
“heap lazy white man—sits down to walk!’ 


























In the Garret. 


Whenever comes a rainy day 
The garret is my place to play; 
And there I have my jolly game 
Instead of out-of-doors the same. 
I make believe a thick, green wood, 
And then I play I’m Robin Hood, 
And shoot my arrow like a flash 
Straight up inte the window-sash. 
Sometimes I train my big dog, Ned, 
To hold an apple on his head, 
While I pretend I’m William Tell, 
And brave Ned learns his lesson well! 
But most I love to dress up smart, 
And walk the floor like Bonaparte ; 
Or put grandfather’s sword on, 
And play I’m General Washing- 
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A Rainy-Day Picnic. “tS rae r f 
“Yes, it certainly is raining,” ie Z Bre on eae i 
said grandma, peering through Tu 
her spectacles out of the open a | 
door. { FOR » 
The children sat at breakfast. Havojp 
They had been too busy, how- ( ORET! £R | | 
ever, watching and talking about alien : 
the weather, to eat much. > 
“Then we can’t have our pic- pe hel 


nic!” exclaimed Bernie, thump- 
ing his feet against his chair. 

“And we’ve got to go home 
to-morrow,” wailed Lucie, her 
eyes beginning to fill. Zz 

Teddy and Daisy, the little 
ones, grew tearful at once. 

“The basket is all packed, too ; 
such a pity!” said doleful Aunt 
Mary, who always looked on 
the dark side of things. 

“We'll have our picnic, any- 
way,” cried merry Aunt Matty, 
who never failed to see the bright 
side. She nodded at the chil- 
dren, laughing, and the sun- 
shine crept back into their faces. 

“Be ready in rubbers and 
waterproofs in half an hour,” 
she added. “It’s a secret, and 
I’ll not tell any of you. No, 
mother, they will not take cold,” 
as grandma began to inquire. 
Then she disappeared. 

In half an hour, to the minute, 
the covered wagon drew up to 
the door and the four children 
clambered in. 

“Hurrah ! hurrah!” they cried. 
“Good-by, Aunt Mary; good-by, dear grandma.” 

It was a merry ride through the sweet, warm 
summer rain that stirred up the loveliest scents 
from grass and flowers. 
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“Why!” exclaimed Bernie, after a while, | 


“we're going back.”’ 
“O Aunt Matty, don’t go back!” cried all. 


Just then Tim stopped the horses by the great | 


barn, quite away from the house. They all 
jumped out, and Aunt Matty led them, laughing 
and talking, up the stairs to the second floor. 
The big door at one end was open, and they 
could look out into a mass of greenery outside. 

A few slats had been nailed across the open 
Space to make it safe for the children. 

_ There was yellow-brown hay stored at the 
side opposite the door. It reached to the ceiling. 
“That is the autumn woods,” said Aunt Matty, 
waving her hand at it. ‘“The leaves have turned, 
as you see, my dears. This, out of the open 
door, is summer. See how green and fresh it 
looks in the rain. Here in the centre we shall 
spread our table-cloth on this nice clean floor— 
ground, I mean. Now, first, let us play games 
until we are hungry.” 

It was a capital spot for “Blind Man’s Buff,” 
“Still Pond,” “Puss-in-the-Corner” and other 
lively favorites. When these were done Tim, 
who had been busy in the barn below, was ready 
to go for fresh water and to make himself gener- 
ally useful. A jolly lunch they had in the big 
open space. There were sandwiches and tarts, 
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*That’s Aunt Matty,” cried quick - witted 
Bernie, as she finished. 

“Yes, yes, Aunt Matty,’’ cried Teddy and 
Daisy. ‘She made a picnic out of a rainy day.” 

“Thank you, dears,” said Aunt Matty, smiling, 
with something shining on her eyelashes. ‘You 
have paid me the best compliment I ever had in 
my life.” ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS. 
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The Menagerie. 


Tom stuck his hand into his overcoat pocket 
and took out a roll of something which, being 
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| That tickled Flossy, and all at once it popped 
| into my head that you might have a piece of the 
|carpet and some animals, and maybe amuse 
yourself now and then while you’re waiting for 
something to eat.’ 

Dick’s eyes danced. “Oh, my,” he said, ‘‘that’ll 
be no end of fun!’ And then he added, eagerly, 
“You'll cut me out a lot, won’t you, Tom? | 
want a whole menagerie.” 

“Yes, I'll leave you a batch,” said Tom, 
turning his scissors deftly round the trunk of an 
| elephant, ‘‘but you can make ’em for yourself if 
youlike. Just cut a picture out of a newspaper, 





| the Stock Journal is good for horses and that | of a ship. 
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THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH. 


spread on the bed, proved to be a bit of Brussels 
carpet, perfectly new and about a foot square. 

“I suppose you’ve heard of the enchanted 
carpet,” he said, twinkling down at Dick, who 
was slowly recovering from a severe illness and 
found the days long. ‘“‘It’s a sort of a fairy 


| concern that people used to get upon and ride 





lemonade, hard-boiled eggs, apples and cookies, | 
and—stories. Each of the children told one after | that Tom himself was rather proud of it. ‘You 


Aunt Matty had finished hers. 


| sort of thing,—and if you can’t cut without a 
| pattern, just lay the picture on the cardboard and 
| go by that. Then you can have a menagerie, or 
| a barn-yard, or anything you please.’’ 

The greatness of his resources fairly dazzled 
| Dick. He lay back among the pillows with a 
look of inexpressible content. Then he said 
| solemnly, ‘“Tom, you’re an awful nice boy!”’ 
Tom looked gratified, but all he said was, 
“Well, if you get any fun out of it I shall 

be glad. 


— “Maybe ’twould be worth while 








through the air. Well, this isn’t it exactly, but I 
thought maybe you could get a little 
fun out of it, all the same.” 

He took a pair of f 
blunt-pointed scissors =—___ { 
from his pocket and 
began to cut little fig- 
ures of animals out of a piece of card- 
board which had come to light with 
the carpet. It was a gift of Tom’s, 
a faculty of his held in great esteem 
by his juvenile acquaintances, that 
he could shape all sorts of creatures 
with his scissors. 

Men and horses, dogs, rabbits and 
reindeers, he could fashion them all, 
and in no bad shape, either; usually 
beginning with their heels and ending 
with their noses or the tips of their 
branching horns. Dick watched him 
breathlessly while he produced a dozen of the 
clever little figures, but his delight knew no 
bounds when Tom, laying down the scissors, 
proceeded to set’ them all on their feet, in the 
most spirited attitudes, on the bit of carpet. 
This was a new departure, and it was plain 


see,” he said, ‘the little ridges in this kind of a 


Lucie’s pleased them very much. It was about | carpet hold them up as straight as a pin. I was 


a good fai 
d 


good. 


@ new book. 





‘ ry who went about changing everything | cutting out some soldiers for my little sister last 
ark and evil to things that were bright and | night, and one dropped on the floor. 


The carpet 


She had read it, only the day before, in| in our sitting-room happens to be new, and the 


fellow stood on his legs as neat as you please. 





making a note of it if you do. 
Like enough some other little 
chap’ll be getting sick, and it might come in 
handy.” CHARLOTTE M. VAILE. 
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The Bed-Wrench Doll. 


Lucy never had a doll that she liked better 
than her dear Polly Bed- 
Wrench: she took so much 
comfort playing with her, 
for Polly was 
nearly as big asa 
real baby and was 
tough and strong. 

Polly’s arms and legs 
never came off, her head 
never got broken, her eyes 
never fell out. and best of 
all she never leaked saw- 
dust as so many dolls do. 
She always kept just so, 
|and although she was not } 






— 


very beautiful, she was, | | HW 
as Lucy said, “just as 1M ‘i 
be. Ah 
| good as she could be, and be; “iy 
| not one bit of trouble.” en 











Lucy dressed Polly prettily in real baby clothes 
and played with her a great deal; but once or 
twice every year, when grandma came visiting, 
Lucy had to undress her dear Polly and send her 
to tighten the cords on the old-fashioned bedstead 
that grandma always slept on. 

ELIZABETH ROBINSON. 





Nuts to Crack. 


i, 
SYNCOPATIONS. 
Example.—synecopate a weapon and leave a part 
insier.—Sp-e-ar, spar. 


Synecopate an animal, and leave 
first quality. 
Synecopate a writer of fiction, 
and leave aversion. 
Syncopate an article of furni- 
ture, and leave a narrative. 
Synecopate a masculine 
and leave a feminine name. 
Syncopate the ancient language 
of the Romans, and leave a past 
participle. 
Syncopate 
union. 
S7ecopate a kind of cement, 
and leave the head. 





hame, 


a limit, and leave 


The seven syncopated letters 
will spell the name of an ever- 
green shrub. 


2. 
HIDDEN GRAINS OF CORN. 
1. Find a grain of corn con- 
cealed in the fruit of a tree. 
2. In a supporter of England’s 


arms 
3. In the name of a French 
writer. 
4. In your own eye. 


5. In a little horn. 

6. In an organ stop. 

7. Ina sign of the zodiac. 

8 In the name of a Roman 
mother. 

9. In an important 
building’s foundation. 

10. In a point where two lines 
meet. 

11. Inan ae gee peninsula. 

12. Ina wind instrument. 

13. In an emblem of plenty. 

14. Ina British commander who 
capitulated at Yorktown, 1781. 

15. In an American university. 

16. In the highest projection of 
# wall or column. 

17. Inthat which has two horns. 

18. In the dogwood plant. 


part of a 


3. 
RIDDLE. 

T am found in curious places, 
In the desert’s rare oases 
Or upon some coral isle, or in dis- 

tant tropic lands. 
Only victors ought to bear me, 
Only heroes ought to wear me. 
Yet none of you could spare me, 
So you hold me all the while in 

the hollow of your hand. 


4. 

INITIAL CHANGES. 
This often shelters lovers true, 
And this the bride claims as her due. 
This is the farmer in the spring, 
And this, in autumn’s harvesting. 
This, one who pledges hand or word, 
This needs the hand that wields the sword. 


This do the clouds before the storm, 
And this the culprit caught in harm. 


This does the pine-tree, —— and tall, 
Above the lowlier tree-tops all. 

And thus, with swiftly flying oar, 

The boatman plies from shore to shore. 


5. 

CHARADE. 
When you are silent, with an air distraught, 
Then my two first I’ll offer for poe thought. 
The king and court ride through the palace gate, 
And | two lasf describe their pomp and state. 
Upon the village church the hot sun pours, 
And flies buzz in and out the open doors; 
The weary housewife through the sermon drowses, 
Then nodding, starts, and as she slowly rouses, 
Pinches herself before she — wakes, 
Seizes my whole, and sweet refreshment takes. 





Conundrums. 

Why is it difficult for a thief to get into the 
canal? Because it is provided with locks. 

What flowers co housekeepers prefer? 
Broom and fly-traps. 

f a bird went riding, what flowers 

would he use? Larkspurs. 

What flower’s name would you say to 
a lazy boy? Johnny-jump-up. 

If the flowers kept a notion-store, what would 
they sell? Bachelors-buttons and foxgloves. 

If a spring morning could speak, what flowers 
would she name to the birds? Wake-robins. 


Answer to Puzzles in Last Number. 


. 
1. 1. Homer. 2. Virgil. 3. Plato. 4. Shakespeare. 
5. Milton. 6. Dryden. 7. Racine. 8. Prescott. 9. 
Hugo. 10. Lowe. 11. Parkman. 12. Blackmore. 
2. Card, discard. my dismay. Play, display. 
Close, disclose. Grace, disgrace 
3. Wing. 
4. Hole. 
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EXTENSION OF REFORM.—'The President | 


has approved revised rules submitted to him by 
the Civil Service Commission, which bring within 
the classified service nearly all the Federal 
employés throughout the country except post- 
masters and laborers. This single act adds about 
twenty-nine thousand officers to the number 
protected by the competitive rules. The revised 
rules also regulate promotions, and direct that 
delinquency shall be punished without political or 
other diserimination. This will be a check upon 
partisan removals. 

THE SENATE AND THE NAVY.—The Senate 
amended the Naval Appropriation Bill to provide 
for two battle-ships instead of four. The reason | 
chiefly urged for this change was the necessity of 
economy, but some senators voted for it because 
they thought it wiser to build fewer battle-ships 
and more torpedo-boats. But an effort to add 
twenty torpedo-boats to the number provided for 
by the House of Representatives failed. The 
House rejected the Senate amendments, and the 
bill was sent to a conference committee. 

A BANKRUPTCY BILL.— The House of 
Representatives has passed a bankruptcy bill, on 
the general lines of the Torrey Bill—which has 
long been under discussion, and which passed 
the House in the Fifty-first Congress only to fail 
in the Senate. The bill provides both for volun- 
tary bankruptcy, at the initiative of the debtor, 
and for involuntary bankruptcy, at the instance 
of three or more creditors. A motion to strike | 
out the involuntary sections of the bill failed of 
adoption by thirty votes. National banks, 
persons engaged chiefly in agriculture or the 
tillage of the soil, and wage-earners are excepted 
from the involuntary provisions. At present 
there are no federal laws which govern the 
relations of debtors and creditors. 

FILIBUSTERS CAPTURED.—The American 
schooner Competitor is the first vessel supposed 
to be engaged in carrying men and arms for the 
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aid of the Cuban insurrection that has been so | 
unfortunate as to fall into the hands of the | 
Spaniards. The schooner was from Key W est, | 
and was engaged in unloading arms and ammv- | 
nition on the north coast of Pinar del Rio when 
a Spanish gunboat discovered and fired upon her. 
Two or three of the men on board were killed by 
the fire, and others are reported to have been 
drowned in trying to swim to the shore. The 
rest were carried as prisoners to Havana. 

A New MINISTRY IN FRANCE.—Monsieur 
Meline aecepted the invitation of President 
Faure to form a new ministry in France, after 
the resignation of Monsieur Bourgeois and his 
associates. Among Monsieur Meline’s colleagues | 
are Monsieur Hanotaux, as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Monsieur Cochery, as Minister of 
Finance, and other statesmen of experience. 
The ministry is moderate in its tendencies. In 
outlining its programme to the Chamber of 
Deputies, Monsieur Meline omitted altogether the 
income tax, which was a cherished project of the 
Bourgeois Ministry, and urged pacification and 
harmony in the government. The Deputies 
approved the declaration of the ministry, but by 
an ominously small majority. In the Senate the 
statement of the ministerial policy was received 
with cheers. The adjournment of the Deputies 
until May 28th has given the new ministry a 
chance to get its bearings. 

LIGHT ON THE JAMESON RAID.—President 
Kriiger has printed a number of cipher tele- 
grams which were found with Doctor Jameson’s 
baggage, and which formed part of the evidence 
presented against the Reform Committee leaders 
at Pretoria. These telegrams dispose of the idea 
that the Jameson raid was undertaken for the 
purpose of relieving the British Uitlanders at 
Johannesburg from supposed peril. They show 
that for more than three weeks prior to the raid 
telegrams were exchanged between Cecil Rhodes, 
then Prime Minister of Cape Colony, Rutherford 
Harris, Secretary of the British South Africa 
Company, Colonel Rhodes, Doctor Jameson and 
others, making plans for the raid, and providing | 
funds to organize it. These telegrams indicate 
that the raid was deliberately organized in the 
interest of the company, and was to be supported 
by a revolutionary movement at Johannesburg. | 





Tur SHAH OF PERSIA ASSASSINATED.— | 
The Shah of Persia was killed on the first of 
May at Teheran by a man who fired a pistol at | 
him just as he was entering a shrine. The | 
motive of the crime is not clear. The shah, 
whose power was absolute, had reigned for —- 
eight years. He had some progressive 
and had twice made extended tours in re 
His attempts to introduce reforms in his, own | 
country were largely futile, because of the | 
character of the people and the irresponsibility 
of local officials. His second son, Muzafer ed-Din, 
has succeeded to the throne. As between Russia | 
and England, both of which powers covet i 
ence in Persia, his leanings are toward Russia. 
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all the delightful 
spring and action of 
the perfect bicycle 
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THE STANDARD SINGLE-TUBES 





Easy to have Hartford Tires on any 
bicycle. All you need do is insist, and 
the bicycle denier will furnish them. 
The Original Single-Tubes. 

Cost Most. Worth Most. 
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Every Cycle Rider should own this 
Vclist s— 
Repair Kit 


and Chain Cleaner. 
or 
. CONTAINS .. 
A Stick of Graphite. 
A fine Brush for Cleaning Chain. 
A Tube of Elastic Cement. 
A ~~ of Pure Rubber for patch- 
ng. 


£ 
Needle. Tire Lacing, Etc. 


+e 
Full Nie hel Plated. 
Weighs 3o0z. Handy size for 
Pocket or Tool-bag. 
Ber sale by all Dealers or sent 
post-paid on receipt of price, 


Closed. 50 Cents. Open. 


ELASTIC TIP CO., *{5s*iss'taxe i, Chicago Il. 
Catalogue of complete set of Cycle parts free for a 2c. stamp. 
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Ladies’ #1 Shirt Waist Set. 


Of course, being a woman, you 





wear shirt waists — young miss and 
matron alike seem to have adopted 
this very comfortable and conveni- 
ent article of every-day dress —and 
wearing Shirt Waists you will be 
pleased to have a neat and attractive 
set of buttons and studs. 
This Set is of Sterling Silver, and 
each piece has a Dresden enamel 
centre, hand-painted, as shown in 
the illustration. A pajr of buttons 
and four studs in the’set. 


Price $1.00 


POST- PAID. 
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amine the W. L. Douglas Shoe, and s 3 
see what a good shoe you can buy for 


OVER 100 STYLES AND WIDTHS, 
CONGRESS, BUTTON, 
and LACE, made in all 
kinds of the best selected 
leather by skilled work- 
men. We 
make and 
sell more 
$3 Shoes 
than any 

other 
aneutien turer in the world. 


None genuine unless name and 
price is stamped on the bottom. 








Ask your dealer for our $5, 
$4, $3.50, $2.50, S2.25 Shoes; 
$2.50, 2 ‘and $1.75 for boys. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send to fac- 
tory, enclosing price and 36 cents 
to pay carriage. State kind, style 
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width, Our Custom Dept. will fill 
re r order. Send for new Iilus- 

ted Catalogue to Box K. 
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BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING ; 


“not only gives a brilliant vo 
but leaves the leather soft and 
pliable. Contains nothing to 
. crack or destroy the leather. 
Your Dealer Can Supply You. 
> MADE BY 
B. F. 
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To Srop HiccovuGus.—A new method of | 
stopping hiecoughs is said to have been accident- | 
ally discovered in a French hospital. It consists 
in thrusting the tongue out of the mouth and 
holding it thus for a short time. 

A DESERT OF SALT.—In the accounts of 
Captain Vaughan’s travels in Persiaa description 
is given of the great salt desert in the northern 
part of that country, extending 360 miles from 
east to west and 150 miles from north to south. 
The desert is a vast dish-shaped depression, the 
central portion lying from 1000 to 2000 feet lower 
than the margin, and near its western rim is a 
salt-bed whose area is 440 square miles. 

Tur CoLors OF CHILDHOOD. — Professor 
James Sully in his studies of childhood compares 
the mental processes of white children in civilized 
lands with those of full-grown savages, and dis- 
covers some remarkable resemblances. Among 
other things he finds that the favorite colors of 
the savage, red and yellow, are those which white 
children first take notice of, and of which they 
remain especially fond during the period of child- 
hood. So, too, the savage adult and the white 
child find a common pleasure in all bright, 
shining and glittering things. 

Tue Srormy Equinoxes.—The popular 
belief that storms are more frequent about the 
time of the equinoxes, or when ‘‘the sun crosses 
the line,” in March and September, receives 
some slight degree of support from the recent 
investigations of Professor Hellmann concerning 
the weather of Europe. In southwestern Europe 
March is the stormiest month, while in the 
British Islands and Norway January takes the | 
lead in that respect ; but considering Europe as a 
whole, it appears that storms preponderate near 
the seasons of the equinoxes. 

A Curious BouLDER.—In the mysterious 
Ice Age, when great glaciers advanced from the 
north over the northern part of the United States, 
many strange rocks were brought from the regions 
beyond the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, 
and left far from their place of origin, scattered 
among the hills and plains of New England and 
the Ohio and Mississippi valleys. One of these 
rocks, recently found near Columbus, Ohio, proves 
to be particularly interesting and curious. It is 
not more than a foot and a half in diameter, but 
it is plainly a relic of glacial times, and nobody 
can tell for certain whence it came. There is no | 
rock resembling it within hundreds of miles. | 
The supposition is that the ice carried it froma 
point north of Lake Huron to the place where 
it was found. Its composition shows that it was 
of voleanic origin. 





AMERICAN AMBER.—The world’s greatest 
source of amber is the shores of the Baltic Sea. 
Amber is the fossilized resin of several species of 
pine-trees. In small quantities it has been found 
in various parts of the globe, including the United 
States, but up to the present time no American 
deposit of amber extensive enough to be of 
commercial value has been discovered. Quite 
recently, however, amber has been found at Cape 
Sable, on the Magothy River in Maryland, and 
this arouses the hope that it may yet be dis-| 
covered in paying quantities in this country. 
The deposit at Cape Sable has been known since 
1821, but only lately has a careful investigation 
of it been made. ‘The fossil tree-trunks in which 
bits of amber are embedded are not, like those of 
the Baltie region, pines, but are believed by their 
discoverer, Mr. Arthur Bibbins, to be specimens | 
of the sequoia. 





A STRANGE PEOPLE.—During the last two | 
years expeditions sent out by the Bureau of | 


American Ethnology have collected many inter- | 


esting facts about the Seri Indians, who live in | 
the western part of the State of Sonora, Mexico, | 
along the shore of the Gulf of California, and on 
the Island of Tiburon in that gulf. The facts | 
have recently been summarized by Prof. W. J. 
McGee, of Washington. From time immemorial 
Seriland has remained practically unexplored, 
partly because it lies behind a desert barrier, and 
partly on account of the warlike reputation of its 
llerce and bloodthirsty inhabitants, who “profess 
« passion for alien blood, always gratified save 
when they are deterred by fear.” The Seri 
Indians are described as of “superb physique, 
able to run down fleet game and capture half- 
wild Mexican horses without ropes or projectiles ; 
able to run across the desert, waterless and 
loodless, so rapidly as to escape pursuing horse- 
men; able to abstain from food and water for 
days; able habitually to pass barefoot through 
cactus thickets and over jagged rock slopes | 
without thought of discomfort.” They speak a 
(listinet language, and strictly practise monoga- 
mous marriage. Their hatred for alien peoples | 
~ hereditary. The remains of ancient ruins in 
Seriland indicate that its inhabitants have always 
kept their country free from foreign invasion, 
and that for centuries their customs and arts, 


which ¢ . : : 
hich are erude and simple, have remained 
unchanged. 
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E --DRAWING Carpenters, Electrical 


Architectural Draw- Workers, Draftsmen, 
Steam Fitters, Steam 
3 Engineers, Plumbers, 
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You are bound to succeed in 
making HIRES Rootbeer if you 
follow the simple directions. Easy 
to make, delightful to take. 


Made only by The Charies &.. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 
4 2c. package makes 5 3. Sold everywhere. 
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COMPANION. 


Post- 


$] 0 paid. 


This Ladies’ Shirt 
Waist is tastefully made 
of very fine Percales and 
Chambrays in this sea- 
son’s handsomest pat 
terns; colorings are in 
pink, blue, nile, corn and 
cardinal effects. (Also 
black -and - white stripes 
and figures for mourn 
ing.) Well-made through- 
‘ out; bound seams; latest 
i full sleeve; high collar. 


Price, $7 90 post paid. 


© > Shirt Waist Set FREE 
@e2e@ int Waist Set . 
To every COMPANION reader ordering 
GD a waist and mentioning this advertise 
menta very pretty Shirt Waist Set will 
be sent free of charge. 
> 


Shaughnessy Bros., **Ni8¥ YOR” 








Bicycles 


have grown more rapidly in 
popular favor than any others 
because they are sold at a fair 
price and % et te Ht 


NEVER FAIL 

We havealways built thoroughly good 
bicycles of the finest material and with 
the most approved form of mechanical 
construction. They are light, grace- 
ful, strong, easy running, highly finished, 
fully guaranteed and the peer of any 
bicycle in the world & 2% tt 


$6 On pean PHIee $85 
INDIANA BICYCLE CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Eastern Wholesale Branch,339 B’way,N.Y. 
Catalogue free by mail 
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and 


we don’t know what they are full 


Ayer’s. 
physicians. 
mittee at the World’s Fair with 


exclude the rest. 





Rattlesnakes, Butterflies, 


Washington Irving said, he supposed a certain hill was called 
“ Rattlesnake Hill” because it abounded in— dx¢terflies. The 
“rule of contrary” governs other names. 
posedly, labeled “ Sarsaparilla” because they are full of . . . well, 


rilla; except, perhaps, enough for a flavor. 
make of sarsaparilla that can be relied on to be all it claims. It’s 
It has no secret to keep. 
This formula was examined by the Medical Com- 


make of sarsaparilla was excluded from the Fair, Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla was admitted and honored by awards. 
cause it was the best sarsaparilla. 
best. No other sarsaparilla has been so tested or so honored. 
Good motto for the family as well as the Fair: Admit the best, 


Any doubt about it? Send for the “ Curebook.” 
It kills doubts and cures doubters. 
Address: J.C. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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Some bottles are, sup- 


of, but we know it’s not sarsapa- 
There’s only one 


Its formula is open to all 
the result that while every other 


It was admitted be- 
It received the medal as the 
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When you see the Crescent in the 
sky think of 


“SKY-HIGH” 


Crescent Bicycles. 


+ 
“Sky-High” Quality. 
“Sky-High” Popularity. 
“Sky-High” Sales. 


*F 


e Art Catalogue Sent On Request. 
ago, mu. WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. scatter St. Y. 





Stylish Waist, 


The $5.2 
POCKET KODAK 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Sample photo aud booklet ROCHESTER, N.Y 


for tivo 





(stamps. 
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_ WHITMAN 


"CRs « JOLIE »» 
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“Whitman,” $100 





Excel in every essential feature of honest 
construction. ‘The product of the concern whose 
equestrian goods are the standard throughout 
the civilized world, 

PERFECT BEARINGS. 

EXCEPTIONAL DURABILITY. 
SUPERIOR BEAUTY. 

Every part of every wheel most carefully test 
ed; each wheel tested as a whole. Each Wheel 
Guaranteed. Whitman Means Excellence. 


Catalogues on Application 


Whitman Saddle Co., *** S84"for*” 
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ARR RHERRRR PORE RRR ER ERR ES 


: M EN N EN’S Borated Tateum 
TOILET 
POWDER.| 


Approved by Highest 
Medical Authorities , 
as a Perfect Sanitary » 
Toilet Preparation » 
@ for infants and adults. . 
xs Delight{ul after shaving. ® 
Positively Relieves Priokly Heat, Nettle Rash, 
« Chafed Skin, Sunburn, ete. Removes lotehes, ° 






« Pimples, makes the skin smooth and healthy. 

«Take no substitutes. Sold by e 

« druggists or mailed for 25 cents. \y 
Sample mailed. (Name this paper.) 


« GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J.\y 
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Unequalled 
in Strength 


The high-carbon steel and nickel steel 
used in the tubing of Columbia bicycles 
have no equal in their power to resist 
the strains to which a bicycle frame is 
put. This tubing is all made in the 
Columbia mills especially for Columbias 


Standard of the World 


Columbias in quality and con- 
struction are in a class $100 
by themselves. to all alike 
The Columbia Catalogue, handsomest art 


work of the year, is free from {the Columbia 
agent, or is mailed for two 2-cent stamps. 





POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Columbia Branch Houses and Agencies 
are almost everywhere. 

















** Get a Regal on.”’ 





. C. Bliss & Co. 


BOSTON: 

tog Summer St. 
New York: 

trs5 & 117 Nassau St. 

1347 Broadway. 

291 Broadway. 
Brooklyn: 

357 Fulton St. ~ 
Washington: 

1305 F St., N. W. 
Pittsburg, Pa.: 

69 Fifth Ave. 
Providence: 

220 Westminster St. 
Baltimore: 

219 E. Baltimore St. 
Brockton: 

t19 North Main St. 
Chicago: 

103 Dearborn St. 

237 State St. 


the REGAL 


Oxford with the popular slightly pointed 
toe, very nobby for Summer wear, In Rus- 
sia and Best Imported Patent Calf. $3.50 
a pair. Delivered prepaid by mail $3.75. 





Send for Catalogue C. 
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The Youth's Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over og it—which is the number 
Pe for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 

he publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. o not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
entees to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do ft on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subseribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. | 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable | 
€ 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 
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POVERTY AND ILL HEALTH. 


1)) health and sickness-are more common among 
the very poor than among the well-to-do. This is 
partly the effect of inheritance, and partly a result 
of the unsanitary surroundings in which the poor 
are compelled to exist. 

It is an unpleasant fact tocontemplate that some 
of the poor whom we call “lazy good-for-nothings” 
are really persons of weak vitality, with constitu- 
tions predisposed before their birth to feebleness 
or disease. Such persons are poorly fitted to com- 
pete in the “struggle for existence,” whether for 
themselves or for their families. 

Shiftlessness is often the result of a weak will, 
begotten of a weak bodily constitution. A young 
man, physically weak, walks many miles, perhaps, 
in search of employment. A situation is obtained 
and arrangements are made for work to begin the 
following morning. On arriving home a degree of 
exhaustion supervenes, which leads the young 
man to believe that he is physically unable to 
undertake the work; and the following day he 
appears before the doctor, instead of before his 
employer. 

Such a youth never keeps a position for more 
than a few consecutive weeks. Consistency of 
purpose never, by inheritance or acquisition, be- 
comes a part of his character. Physical weakness 
thus has its share in begetting moral weakness. 

That ill health is not an insuperable bar to 
success has been demonstrated by the lives of 
some of the greatest men. Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, as he himself testified, was never rugged; 
yet he rose to eminence, both in his science and 
in his art. One of the studies in which he attained 
distinguished success was that of temperate and 
regular care of himself. 

Unhealthful surroundings, poor food, bad air 
and lack of cleanliness harbor disease, and are 
themselves fhe cause of disease. 

Infancy and childhood suffer most from such 
unsanitary conditions. 

According to the common saying, poverty ‘breeds 
disease.” That it always does so, or that it must 
do so, does not of necessity follow. Cleanliness, 
good air and wholesome food are possible, even 
amid poverty. Asa matter of fact, however, they 
are rarely found there. 

The important thing is to instruct the young in 
the importance of personal hygiene, and to enforce 
the laws relating to public health. 
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A LOYAL PLAYFELLOW. 


Cases of friendship between wild and domestic 
animals have been observed and commented on 
by many people who love and observe the crea- 
tures that live so near tous. One of the prettiest 
of such friendships is described for the Companion 
by a gentleman whose boyhood was passed in 
northern Maine. 

When a boy, he says, he used often to walk to a 
certain hilltop from which he could look over a 
long stretch of diversified country. 

Somewhere on the slope of the hill a fox was 
known to have a home. The boys had searched 
for it, but even with the aid of Tige, a big New- 
foundland dog, the fox’s hiding-place could never 
be discovered. 

One day the boy was sitting quietly on the hill- 
side when he heard the quick, heavy breathing of 
some animal. Listening more intently, he heard 
the short barks of a dog, and at once understood 
that several animals were at play. He parted the 
bushes as gently as possible, and saw on the slope 
of the hill three young foxes and his dog Tige 
engaged in a very active game of tag. 

Old Tige floundered and bounded about, evidently 


| enj'yed the advantages av matrimony, 


THE YOUTH’S 


| that now they could capture the entire fox family; 


but it soon became evident that on that point Tige 
had a mind of his own. 

He barked loudly and savagely, and although 
the boy was sure that they went directly by the 
place where the young foxes had disappeared the 
day before, Tige refused to find any trace of them. 
He led the boys up the other slope and far away 
from where his playfellows cowered, warned by 
his bark not to appear. 


NO ADVANTAGE. 


Mr. James Moriarty, in the days of his bachelor- 
hood, loudly maintained that a man should be the 
head of the family. Then, when he was forty-six 
years old, he united his fortunes with those of a 
pleasing widow a few years his senior. 

It soon became evident to their friends that Mrs. 
Moriarty governed her spouse with a firm and 
steady hana and that the days of his freedom 
were over. When he had been married about a 
mouth he failed to appear one ovens at a special 
meeting of a club of which he had long been an 


| active member, and the next day he was taxed 


with this absence by his friend, Mr. Herlihy. 
“Sure, and why weren’t you at the club, last 
avenin’, James?” inquired Mr. pm by 
“Well, man, you see it’s jist loike this,” began 
Mr. Moriarty, s ametacodly ; “me woife she — 
“An’ what has your woife to do wid it at all?” 
interrupted Mr. Herlihy, in apparent amazement. 
“Isn’t it yersilf that’s always said the man should 
be the head of the family, and not the woife?” 
“Yis, Moichael, many’s the toime Oi’ve said that 
same,” assented Mr. Moriarty, miserably, “and 
O?ll not take back me wurrds. But niver having 
Oi forgot 
wan thing; the man may be the head, but if it’s 
his woife is the neck, Moichael, that turns the 
head, or kapes it still, Oi’m thinking these days 
it’d be jist as well to be the fut!” 


VOLUNTARY CONFESSION. 


It becomes evident from a story which is said to 
have originated in western New York, that there 
are widely varying ideas in existence as to what 
constitutes voluntary testimony on any subject. 


“Did I understand me to say that this boy 
voluntarily confessed his share in the mischief 
done to the schoolhouse?” asked the judge, ad- 
dressing the determined-looking female parent of 
a small and dirty boy who was charged with 
having been concerned in a recent raid upon an 
unpopular schoolmaster. 

“Yes, sir, he did,” the woman responded. “I 
just had to persuade him a little, and then he told 
he whole thing, voluntarily.” 

“How did 


udge. 

J “Wen, first I gave him a good licking,” said the 
firm parent, “and then I put him right to bed 
without any cupper, and I took all his clothes 
away, and told him he’d stay in bed till he told me 
what he’d done, if *twas the rest of his days, and I 
should lick him again in the morning. And in less 
than half an hour, sir, he told me the whole story, 
voluntarily!” 





you persua é him?” queried the 


WELL SEWED ON. 
How much may depend upon a glove-fastening 


| was illustrated at one of the Monson slate quarries, 


says the Lewiston Journal. 


A derrick-man stood on the brink of one of the 

reat chasms from which the slate rock is hoisted. 

is duty was to catch hold of the big hook depend- 
ing from the end of the boom, as it swung over the 
bank, and attach it to the crate to be sent back 
into the pit. 

Standing upon the bay | edge, he reached out. 
The hook slipped from him, but caught in the 
fastening of his thick buckskin glove. The swing 
of the great boom took him off his feet, and in an 
instant carried him out into giddy space. 

His whole weight was hung on that button, and 
there was a clear one hundred and seventy-five 
feet of space between him and the floor of rock 
below. The moment that passed before the boom 
could be swung back over the bank seemed like 
hours to him, but the button held, and he got there 
at last, safe and sound. 


STILL LUXURIOUSLY INCLINED. 


The story used to be told that a certain volunteer 
of the Civil War, who had been accustomed all his 
life to a somewhat lazy and luxurious existence, 
had the luck to spend his army service chiefly in 
the roughest sort of cavalry raids—he had enlisted 
in. the cavalry because he “thought it was the 
best’’—in the roughest possible sections. 

Not infrequently he was reduced for a meal to 
stealing the tips of ears of corn from his horse, and 
eating them raw. 

“Well,” one of his comrades was once asked, 
“did this life cure him of his luxurious habits?” 

“Not a bit. When we were lucky enough to find 
a few planks to lie down on at night, you could 
always see G—— poking around to see if he could 
find one that was made out of soft wood!” 


HE ARRESTED THE HORSE. 


Ingenuity is a desirable quality everywhere, but 
especially in a new country. Witness the follow- 
ing special despatch to the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat from Guthrie, Oklahoma: 


A justice of the peace, who is also a school 
teacher, and who also serves as his own constable, 
thought there was a stolen horse in a certain 
—, In his perplexity how to get hold of him 
1e concluded that the best way was to arrest him. 
On this idea he wrote out papers of arrest as 
justice, read and served them upon himself as con- 
stable, then read them to the horse, and took the 
animal into custody. 


NEW KIND OF SEED. 


All international disputes are liable to what are 





delighted with his companions, while the little 
foxes seemed just as well pleased with their clumsy 
playfellow. 

After ten or fifteen minutes of this sport the 
foxes retreated, to all appearance directly into 
the side of the hill, and Tige trotted soberly off 
toward home. 


The next day the boy and his brother and Tige lI 


| 
| 
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called “complications.” Here is one, cited by the 
Washington Post, in connection with the Venezuela 
matter: 


A Western congressman is said to have received 
a letter from one of his constituents, who believes 
in losing no chances. 

myer yneay here,” he wrote, “is talking about 
the Monroe Doctrine, and nobody knows what it is. 
don’t know myself, but if the government is 


started for the hillslope. The boys had no doubt | giving it away, send me what you can.’ 





COMPANION. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. [Adv. 








.'TAMPS. 310 foreign, Bolivia, etc., 10c.Agts. wtd. at 50 p.c. 
com. Large price-listfree. Shaw Stamp Co.,Jackson, e 





Mesinger Saddle Souvenir Pin, 
———— that ted h 
FREE. fsensation at the 
N Cycle Shows, sent to Bicycle Riders for 4c. 
in stamps for mailing expenses. ERT BROS. 
& COMPANY, 26 West 23d Street, New York. 








If you Lack Energy 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It vitalizes the nerves, helps digestion, 
feeds the brain, makes life worth living. It 
is a medicine, a food and a delicious bev- 


erage. 














Free ! 


The newest work on Physiology and 
giene is entitled “Good Health.” 
age 

lates in colors. 1 
ow to get well and how to keep well. 
The price of the book is twenty-five 
cents, but to the first hundred thou- 


 eennenaeell 
sand who cut out this notice and mail 
us, felling us in what paper they 


it to 
saw it, we will send this book absolutely free. This offer 
is limited, however, to one hundred thousand copies. 
After that twenty-five cents each. Address 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
P. 0. Box 1020, New York City. 
No book will be sent unless the advertisement is cut 
out and losed, or nenti i our purpose in 


» or paper me as 
giving away this first hundred thousand copies is to test 
the value of various papers as advertising mediums. 
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: The “witchery of beauty” is for 
lovers, the witchery of 


“WITCHKLOTH” 


. : TRADE-MARK, 
is for all. 


Itself a witch, 
it charms all 
who use it, re- 
placing the dirty 
Lewemrw ge. Hg sey 
pastes and liquids, 
and the costiy 
Chamois. ..... 
DAMP, it Cleans. 

DRY, it Polishes. 
Tableware, Jewelry, Toilet 
Sets, Bicycles, Cut Glass, 
Windows, Piauos, Furniture. 
ALL Bright Metals. 

ALL Polished Surfaces. 

It cannot scratch. Con- 
tains no Acid. Works Won- 
ders. It never 
soils the hands, 
however black 
itself, never 
needs washing 
and retains its virtues 
till worn to shreds. ° 


At all leading stores, or 
: ASBURY PAINE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. , 
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Family 
Protection. 





Wantless 
Children. 


Their comfort, education and future, are 
protected by policies of life insurance in the 


PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF 
AMERICA. 


Assets over $15,780,000, annual in- 
come, $12,500,000, surplus, $3,300,000. 
Policies for men, women and children, 
that the life of each may protect the 
lives of all the others. 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
John F. Dryden, President. 


ROME “x 


POT 
Finest made, 


i Nickel - plated. 
Highly finished. Can be carried 
from Stove to Table. “‘Rome” 
means perfection 

Ask any dealer for the ** Rome’? 
or send to us for descriptive circu- 
lars and prices. 


ROME MFG. CO., Rome, N. ¥. 
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TEA DRINKERS 





1894 — 544 million Ibs.; 1895—9'4 million Ibs. 





PURE TEA. — 


Alleged Difficulty in Obtaining It. 


The New York Importers of China and Japan Teas re- 
cently petitioned Congress to impose a duty on tea, that the 
Standard might be RAISED by shutting out “ cheap ” and artificially ‘‘ colored trash.” They 
urged the difficulty of obtaining pure and good teas — (from them, a significant admission). 

But these gentlemen know, that, setting aside their vested interests in China and Japan, they 
can procure teas, PURE, WHOLESOME and UNCOLORED, from Ceylon and India. 
should take note that THESE teas are the most economical 
because only half the quantity is required. Avoid cheap “trash.” 

Insist that YOUR grocer keep them. All other good grocers do. 
Consumption in America of these Machine-Twisted teas was in 1893 —4'4 million Ibs.; 
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Americans are evidently discriminating. 
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A dainty dentifrice for dainty 
people who look upon their teeth 
as precious pearls. 

A loving husband and father 
holds the portrait of his dear 
ones as above price. 

None the less valuable are 
sound, healthy teeth. 

Good teeth can be had until 
well advanced in life through 
daily use of the perfect liquid 
dentifrice, Rubifoam. 

It preserves and beautifies ; 
its cleansing qualities are un- 

surpassed ; Harmless, Beneficial, 
Healthful. 
=e 


Price, 25 cents at Druggists. 
Sample vials free. 


E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Address, 
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Twilight. 
Mother of the dews, dark, 2 ore: -lashed twitaht, 
n 


Low-lidded twilight, o’er the valley’s b: 
Rounding on thy breast sings the dew delighte skylark, 
Clear as though the dewdrops had their voice in him: 
George Meredith. 
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The Big Boy at Holcomb’s. 


“It’s mighty queer what some folks find to 
brag about in their young ones,” said Uncle 
Peter Elderberry, dropping down on our porch 
for a brief rest on his way home from the village. 
“There’s the Rossin children, all as freckled as 
trout. Their ma says it’s ‘cause their skin’s so 
delicate; she says coarse-complected folks can’t 
freckle. 

“The one-eyed Moshier girl’s mother says a 
one-eyed girl is apt to be stiddier than the 
ordinary run. She says there’s more singleness 
of purpose about a one-eyed person. 

“Then there’s the fathers—jest as bad as the 
mothers! Ever hear Nat Doyle brag about his 
boy’s doings in school? ‘Licked five times 
today,’ says Nat, ‘four yestiddy. I tell you 
what, sir, there’s lots of go in that feller. 
Nothing slimpsy about him. He’s chuck full of 
go!’ Jest as if the go wasn’t all the wrong 
way ! 

‘Reminds me of the Widder Simpson. If she 
don’t rule her cubs with a rod of velvet, then I 
don’t know! I went in last fall quite unexpected, 
and there I see three melons and four cubs; and 
the way them young ones dived in and slammed 
seeds and juice and rind at each other’s heads— 
my! my! Andall the time their ma was chatting 
away to me, calm as a May morning, only saying 
now and then, ‘Douglas, dear, don’t be quite so 
boisterous, there’s a little gentleman.’ And 
‘Douglas dear’ was the worst of the pack! 

‘*‘When they had all finished, and gone whoop- 
ing and tearing out-of-doors, Mrs. Simpson looks 
round at the floor and furniture, all plastered up 
with seeds and rinds and juice, and she smiles 
sweet and says, ‘My, how the boys did enjoy the 
melons! My-children have so much energy, Mr. 
Elderberry ; they enter so hearty into the spirit 
of a thing!’ Wal, I didn’t say nothing. I 
couldn’t think of nothing to say. 

“But I was going to tell ye about Ben and 
Bertha Holcomb and their boy Jud. He’s the 
only child they’ve got, and there’s nothing to him 
no more’n there is to a prize washtub. Jest 
bigness—that’s all there is to Jud. He’s been 
laying on flesh ever since he was born, and that’s 
about all he has done. But his parents—lands! 
They’re jest lost in admiration every time they 
look at him. 

“You know Ben Holecomb—a busy little man, 
allus tinkering at something. Yestiddy I heard 
he’d sprained his ankle, so 1 went over last night 
to see him. He had his foot wrapped up and 
resting on a chair, and he had a sick chicken 
about a week old in a bird-cage on the table by 
him, and he was catching flies to feed to it. 
Every time a fly lit near him he’d swoop at it 
with his right hand, slap it in the left and drop it 
in the cage. 

“The chicken looked kind of resigned,—it 
didn’t touch the flies,—and jest as soon as Ben 
quit pelting it with ’em it drawed its eyelids up 
over its eyes and looked as though it would not 
live allus. 

“Jud, he was sound asleep on the lounge, but 
he roused up when I come in, and then Ben says, 
‘Did ye ever see anything like the way that feller 
grows?’ and his wife says, ‘Aint Juddy a 
perfect picture?” ‘Why, yes,’ I says, ‘he looks 
fust-rate.’ 

“*He’s only eighteen,’ says his mother, ‘and 
he weighs more’n lots of men do at sixty.’ 
Jud sat up, lifted one of his enormous legs 
slowly and respectfully and put it on top of the 
other. Then he bulged out his big chest and 
yawned. 

“Got yer seeding done, Jud?’ says I. 

“*Naw,’ says he; ‘it makes my head ache to 
work in the sun.’ 

“*Lots of time for him to work after he gets 
his ‘srowth,’ says Bertha. 

*‘Seems to be an extensive process,’ says I. 

“*That’s a fact,’ says the prodigy’s father. 

‘Jud’s the biggest boy of his age I ever see, and 
he haint quit growing yet.’ 

“Jud pushes up his sleeves, and looks very 
critical first at one wrist, then at the other. Then 
he said he guessed there were other fellers just as 
big as he was. 

***Now what makes you try to belittle yourself 
that way, Juddy,’ said his mother, ‘when you 
know there aint 2” 

‘And ’tisn’t-as though we was feeding him 
extra,’ says Ben. ‘Plain oatmeal and pork and 
Suet-pudding and molasses—just what the rest 
get. I don’t see how on airth he makes such a 
good appearance out of the liftle he eats. He 
d n't take after any-of my folks.’ 

‘*No, indeed,’ chimed in Bertha. 
after me.’ 

‘After you!’ hollers Ben and me both 


together; for Bertha’s as thin as a cricket at 
Christmas. 


‘He takes 
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“*Yes,’ says she, ‘haven’t I allus made the 
most of whatever chances [I had, whether ’twas 
butter money, or rag money, or egg money, or 
anything else? Haven’t 1 allus made a little go 
as fur as ever it would? Aint it surprising what 
a good appearance this house has, considering 
how little I get to spend on it? So it’s from me 
Jud gets his faculty of making a fine appearance 
on next to nothing.’ 

“Ben and me, we stared at each other, for 
Bertha is a mighty good manager. No one 
spoke, and just then the chicken keeled over 
dead. Prob’ly them remarks of Bertha’s was too 
much for the poor fowl. 

**And then naturally she began blowing up her 
husband about the chicken dying so sudden. 
Course women has to blow up some one of the 
family when anything onpreventable happens ; 


and she didn’t dare blow Jud for fear he’d go to | 


worrying about it, and lose a few grains of flesh. 

So Ben had to take it. I left there kind of glad I 

never give no woman a right to blow up me.” 
ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 
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Bayard. 

It is easy to quote the Chevalier Bayard as a 
knight “Sans peur et sans reproche,” but to 
many of us he is so mythical a character, with 
all his chivalric graces, that we are almost 
surprised when we learn that he was a real 
personage. 

Bayard was born in 1476, while Louis XI. was 
on the throne of France, and he early professed 
his desire to uphold the ancient glory of the 
house by embracing the profession of arms. In 
those days, this was the most joyous news that 
any father could hear, and Bayard was at once 
sent away from home to learn military skill and 
the customs and graces of courts. 


Ile took part in a tournament when he was | 


eighteen, and though he was very delicate in 
appearance, his first stout blow proved him 
to be a man, and lords and ladies voted him the 
highest honors of the day. Thenceforth he was 
constantly in the midst of wars and private 
adventures, and he died on the field at the age 
of forty-eight years, valiantly fighting the Span- 
iards. 

When his men saw him stagger, they besought 
him to allow them to withdraw him from the 
fray, but he refused. 

“It is all over,” he said. ‘I am a dead man, 
and I will not, in my last moments, turn my face 
from the enemy.” 

He had still strength enough to order them to 
charge, and while the Spaniards advanced he sat 
at the foot of a tree, where he had asked some 
Swiss to place him. 

“So,” said he, “‘that 1 may have my face to 
the enemy.” 

The Spanish leader and the army regarded 
him with the greatest reverence and tenderness, 
and in the midst of their useless services he died, 
calling upon the infinite mercy of God. 

“T have lost a great captain, whose name made 
my armies to be honored and feared, and truly 
he merited better employment and higher charges 
than ever I gave him,” said Francis I.; and 
afterward, when he needed loyalty and truth 
most sorely, he was heard to murmur, “Ah, 
Captain Bayard, how much I do miss you!” 

But the chevalier was not alone a_ perfect 
soldier, ‘‘a greyhound for attack, a wild boar in 
defence, and a wolf in retreat.” He was a man 
full of virtues. 

He was always joyous and merry, a true 
gentleman, and nothing is more typical of 
him than the story of his remounting a poor 
knight by exchanging a Spanish charger, worth 
three hundred crowns, for a sorry horse worth 
six, saying gaily that the latter was just the nag 
to suit his purposes. 


There are proverbs ascribed to him, and-“moral | 


sayings” full of a quaint simplicity. From a 
dear old book come these : 

“One day a noble knight asked Bayard what 
goods and chattels a gentleman should leave his 
children. 

“Answered the knight: ‘The father should 
leave that which fears no rain, tempest, or the 
force of man, or the weakness of human justice; 
that is, wisdom and virtue, like, indeed, unto 
him who would piant a garden, and put therein 
good seed and sound trees.’ 

“Said another to him: ‘What difference is there 
between a wise man and a fool?’ “The same,’ 
said he, ‘that there is between a sick man and 
his doctor.’ 

“Another said to him, with a sneer, ‘Well, 
Bayard, certes I can behold goodly lands and 
worldly riches, but- I never can clap my eyes on 
that prudence and wisdom that you have so much 
praised.’ 

“*Certes,’ said Knight Bayard, ‘I wonder not 


at all that you see earthly goods, for you have | 


eyes of earth, earthy; but you have not the eyes 
of heaven, to behold prudence and to catch sight 
of wisdom.’ 


“One day Bayard heard two young pages | 


swearing by the name of God, and he punished 
them very severely. ‘Knight Bayard,’ said a 
gentleman, ‘you punish these boys for a very 
little thing.’ ‘Little thing!’ cried the knight. 
‘A bad habit, contracted in youth, is no little 
thing, but a great thing indeed !’” 

And so, through all the years, have his thoughts 
and deeds lived, to “‘blossom in the dust.” 
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ARTISTIC 


COUNTRY “HOUSES. 


from $2,000 to $10,000 in any 
part of Pe ~w England. . 
wm a 


6 Beacon Stree Boston. 
Arclatect = Fur nisher. 


FAULTLESS PEBBLES A SPECIALTY. 


Artificial Human Eyes $4, Fitted. 











Rimless Eye Oculists’ 

Glasses, —— 

pec. y- 
Best Nickel, We make all 
Lenses. 

14k. Gold, 

Factory on 

$4.00. hn) premises. 


75 Per Cent. Saved on Our Prices. 
Cc. E. DAVIS, Mfg. and Pres. Opt., 2 Park 8q., Boston, Mass. 
Rooms iand2. MAIL OnvpKeus PROMPTLY FILLED. 
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This Elegant 


Writing Desk 


and Secreta art § UCSK 
Height 5 feet; Width 2 feet 6 in- 
ches—we will give for selling 30 
lbs. of Tea, Spices and Baking 
Powder, as per price-list, When 
payment is sent with order we 
send Goods and Desk, all ex- 
penses prepaid. Order sheet 
and further information sent 
on application. 


GREAT CHINA TEA CO., 210 State St., Boston, Mass. * 
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Cure Without Medicine. 





A Fate, Simple Home Treatment of unappreachable 
ectiveness. Illustrated wy with Home 
testimonials, prices, ete., free. Address, 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Seaton Mass. 
General Agent for the New England States. 


M. ELLIorT, 42 Insurance Building, New Haven, 


K. 
Coun., Sole Ageut for Western Conn. 
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Red Currant ill. 


Any one can eat and enjoy 
these dainty delicacies if 
made with 


WALES’ Home-Made 
Red Currant Jelly 


because it contains no glu- 
cose, chemicals, nor any 
adulterative matter, but is 
made from 


. 
Pure, Ripe Currants. 
It has stood the test for 30 Years. 
Ask your dealer for WALES’, 
Z. he cannot supply you send to us 
‘or catalogue of gvods and prices. 


GEO. E. WALES, Newton Centre, Mass. 
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THE COMING FLOuR. 
THE FRANKLIN MILLS 


Fine Flour 


OF THE 


Entire Wheat. 


It contains four times the nutriment of 
White Flour, without the coarse, irritating, 
indigestible, woody outer husk of the wheat . 

ernel or. coarse akes of bran,which have = 
no food value, but are unavoidably present = 
in all Graham Flour or Wheat Meal. 


Easy of Digestion. Perfect in Assimilation. 
Thoroughly Nourishes Every Part of the Body. 


Sold by All Leading Grocers. 
Be sure that our Trade Mark is on each 
arre 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS 00., - 
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g Frree To Companion 


Subscribers 





A SPECIAL CATALOGUE, 
just issued, containing: 


New Offers of New Prémiums. 











An ANNOUNCEMENT of importance to 
all who are interested in the work of secur- 
ing New Subscriptions to the Companion. 


SEND FOR IT! 





Perry Mason & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Publishers the Youth's Companion. 
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Match the 


TRADE MARK. 
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Beat the Quickest. 
Run the Slickest. 


Last the Longest. 


ALBERT & J. M. ANDERSON, Makers, 


Salesroom, 44 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
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PRICE 


$100.°° 


Send Stamp 
for Catalogue. 


Strongest. 


Factory, South Boston. 
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White Mountain 


Grand R 


The Best 
in the World. 


efrigerators 


ARE CLEANABLE AND HAVE 


DOUBLE CIRCULATION . 





chamber as well 
pe ed without effort. 





Sold Everywhere. 


Many so-called “Cleanable’ 
sieanable ones that are on the market lack strength because of this feature. 
“White Mountain Grand” 

as the waste pipe can be taken out, cleaned, 

This feature Pad 
"hey are perfect food-preservers, 
use of ice, free from impure and musty air 
tiush: bottoms, elegant bronze trimmings, artistic carvings, beautiful finish. 


’ Refrigerators are not eoin reality, and the few really 
The 
is so constructed that the very bottom of the ice 
nired and re 
ds to rather than detracts from its strength. 
have positive dryness, are economical in the 
Have large doors, metallic shelves, 


Manufactured only by the MAINE MANUFACTURING CO., Nashua, N. H. 
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A DELIGHTFUL AND B 


As Queen Sherbet 


stances caused counterfeiting. 


SOLD AT ALL SODA FOUNTAINS. 


ray 


™ MADE FROM FRESH FRUITS ONLY. —} 





Stomach's sake'drink + 


TRADE PRMARK. 
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ENEFICIAL BEVERAGE. 


is made entirely from Rare and Expensive Fruits it necessarily costs the dealer 
more than any other five-cent drink; 
Twenty-five dollars is offered to any 
one who will furnish convicting evidence of fraudulent substitution. 


this difference in profit has in some in- 


W. P. Sheldon, “Ais 


ALSO IN BOTTLES FOR HOME USE. 
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Superb 
“HOUSEHOLD” 
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THE RANGE THAT PRODUCES SMILES. 


Dollars deposited in a Superb Household is a good safe investment, for it pays a large rate 
of interest in the saving of fuel. The construction is such that future repairs are reduced to a very 
trifling expense, and when true home comfort is considered the original cost is many times repaid. 
SET CES SANT ES SCRE Wee OO OD We issue an absolute guarantee to our agents that these 


4 ° 
M | d When Thinking About $ ranges are first-class in every respect, are good bakers, eco- 
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© SE Se nomical in fuel, and will work perfectly when the chimney- 
Send For Our ‘ 
drafts are sufficient; and more, if the range does not do all 


Art Souvenir | 


Directions for operating Stoves, F 
Style and Construction of Ranges. r wil 


business? We know positively that this is the best range 
made, therefore we guarantee it to enable YOU to know 
that it is the best without any expense. 


Try It and It Will Cook Its Way Into Your Good Graces At Once. 
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that we claim for it, you get your money back. Is this |@) 
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WHITE, WARNER & CO., Manufacturers, - TAUNTON, MASS. |¢ 
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